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DEAR READER: 

It is the Guest Editor 
of this British number writing and he 
finds it impossible to use the editorial 
“we.” He appreciates very deeply—and 
he knows the following contributors ap- 
preciate also—the opportunity The 
Christian Register has given to him and 
them to explain themselves a little to 
you. We—not the editorial “we”—are 
very conscious of being bound in a 
particularly moving way with our fellow 
American Unitarians. With you, reader, 
we feel something that has often hidden 
in the word “Church”; we feel bound 
to you in the life of the spirit. We 
know you although never having met 
you. We are bound by invisible bonds. 


I want to tell you 
those bonds are real. I have tested 
them. Into my editorial office in the 
heart of London, at 14 Gordon Square, 
come occasionally some of the represen- 
tatives of your movement. I have never 
met them before, or they me, and yet 
within a few minutes we have known 
one another intimately in our thoughts 
and ideals. It has been no easy good- 
fellowship, but a union based upon the 
immediacy of the spiritual values that 
command us. This, I take it, is the 
living embodiment of a “Church”: the 
unseen values are so real that they bind 
us, in the blessedness of human com- 
munion. 

This is a precious 
truth for our day and generation that we 
have realized. No creed binds us, no 
outer “must” of any sort. We are free 
utterly to follow the dictates of our con- 
sciences and the open inquiry of our 
minds. We have the courage in thought 
and religion to stand alone, and so stand- 
ing we find ourselves inseparably united. 
This again is the life of the spirit; this 
is true union. I dare say that it is a 
precious truth that we have to guard and 
keep sacred; the world, for aught we 
know, may be waiting for it; indeed we 
must believe that the world is waiting 
for it. In this opportunity that you have 
given the British Unitarians to say some- 
thing from their hearts to you, is the 
tangible fact of the existence of a 
“Church.” I dare ask a question. Does 
such a “Church” as this, with its possi- 
bilities of development in the minds and 
hearts of like-thinking men everywhere 
exist anywhere else? 


Unitarians and Liberal 
Christians everywhere are engaged upon 
a creative work that may yet move the 
destinies of nations. Their truth, which 
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they guard and practice, may be the 
truth imbedded into the life of the fu- 
ture. I dare say that we are asked to be 
true more to the future than the pres- 
ent—although this places upon us the 
supreme duty of serving the present. 


Since this comes 
from Britain you will want to know 
something of what is happening to us 
here. First of all to Britain herself. 
If at the moment we are very “British 
conscious” that is because, no doubt, we 
are thrown back upon ourselves in being 
aware of the struggle that lies before 
us. ... I know of no one who is the least 
afraid of that struggle, or doubts its ulti- 
mate result. To live here is to feel the 
pulse of a people beating. There is no 
fear of the future at all. This is not 
complacency or boasting, far from it. 
Once before we have felt it. In the 
autumn of 1940 every material thing up- 
on which our lives were based was meta- 
phorically thrown to the winds. We were, 
in a sense glad to have it so. It revealed 
ourselves to ourselves, and in life’s ac- 
countancy that is not such a bad ex- 
change. Our spirit has been revealed 
raw again during the past twelve months, 
but the response is coming, and Britain 
will help herself and perhaps with a new 
humility and insight help others. That 
she desires most earnestly to help others 
as well as as herself is—I do not doubt— 
a part of the fiber of her being. Slowly 


but surely Britain will rise again, and,. 


we pray, into a new world, where nations 
can be of service instead of at enmity 
with one another. 


What of the great 
international affairs about which we 
have to think so long and so deeply? 
I do not know what the experience of 
the American churches is, but I should 
say that the experience in Britain is dif- 
ferent from before the war. Our 
churches then concerned themselves with 
“reat causes” such as the establish- 
ment, for instance, of the League of Na- 
tions. We felt’ in those days that reli- 
gion had a constructive part to play in 
the establishment of institutions for the 
good of mankind. We still do feel so; 
our interest is not in the least abated; 
but our understanding of these great 
problems is perhaps realized on a dif- 
ferent level. We contrast the perplexity 
and the horror that exists about war in 
the hearts of ordinary men throughout 
the world, with the handling of such a 
problem at the level of institutional life. 
There is an abyss between what states- 
men do—at least about war—and what 
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people think and feel. That abyss has to 
be crossed, from the side of the people, 
everywhere. Perhaps this demands an 
understanding as never before of the un- | 
realized spiritual urges moving in the 
hearts of the common people. We have 
to think peace on the new level of the 
unity of ordinary people rather than on 
the level of the statesmen. This is not 
to deride the statesmen; it is to uncover, 
for their advantage, the great spiritual - 
demands for which they ought to,act. I 
should judge that our interest about 
peace and war is now working on this — 
level. 


May this number 
of The Christian Register bring nearer 
the day when wars and rumors of wars, 
horrors and blasphemies of all sorts, 
shall no more assail the ears of men who 
wish to worship God in His Holy Temple. 

Thank you, Christian Register, for this 
opportunity to speak to your readers. 
E. G. 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


Unitarians will be 
interested in knowing that the United 
States Post Office has issued a three-cent 
commemorative stamp in connection 
with the dedication of Everglades Na- 
tional Park which Ernest F. Coe of our 
Miami church has been credited with 
_ originating and bringing to accomplish- 

ment. 

The first issue of this stamp was 
placed on sale on December 5, 1947, at 
the small post office in Florida City, the 
nearest post office to the park. Post 
office officials estimate that more than 

_ 500,000 pieces of mail were mailed from 
this post office immediately after the issu- 
ance of the stamp. 

—JAMES J. MARSHALL, attorney, 

Miami. 
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_ Reference is made to the 
article of Rev. N. W. Lovely of San An- 
tonio which appeared in the November 
issue under the title of “Of Marriage 
Between Protestants and Catholics.” . . . 
Its naivete is such that the Reverend 
should be compelled to document the 
article with actual names and places. The 
fact that his family is intermarried 
merely means that those of circum- 
stances should be set forth, too. That is, 
whether the couples were married before 
a justice of the peace, a wayside minister, 
or some concession of disregard for a 
marriage in a Catholic church, by the 

_ Catholic party, was made. 

My guess is the latter, for if the 
Reverend is a Unitarian minister, he 
reverted away from the Catholic Church. 

—WNATHAN WILLNER, New York City. 


NoTE: Mr. Lovely has sent The Register 
a copy of a letter written to Mr. Willner. 
Excerpts follow: 


“. . . The stories I told were not of 
my family. They were incidents of which 
I know personally. But I am certainly 
not going to ‘document’ them by naming 
them. Those marriages are now happy 
and undisturbed. They will probably 
remain that way unless some clergyman 
or busybody starts the machinery of in- 
quiry and family pressure and social 
pressure.” 


I take exception 
to the article in the November issue, 
“Of Marriage Between Protestants and 
Catholics,” by N. W. Lovely. The article 
is pure whitewash. . . . If you fellows 
think you can hoodwink the liberal 
people into the hands of the Papal power 
with such Lovely whitewash, maybe it 
will take a knockout blow to wake you 
wa prise 


sa 


—c. W. SCHULZ, Superior, Wis. 
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NOTE: Mr. Lovely writes The Register: 

“, . . Since publication of the article 
referred to by Mr. Schulz I have received 
an amazing correspondence. Some of it 
was sincere and intelligent. Some of it 
was instructive. Much of it was im- 
pertinent in the first meaning of that 
word: i. e., it did not pertain to the prob- 
lem in hand. 


“Is it possible for a non-Catholic to 
marry a Catholic without surrendering 
his own faith, without subjecting it to 
indignity, without denying his children 
an opportunity to know and respect a 
non-Catholic religion? 


“My answer is yes. All this is possible 
if the non-Catholic party genuinely re- 
spects his own faith, if he firmly expects 
his proposed spouse to respect it and if 
they can decide for themselves what they 
intend to do about the marital and do- 
mestic problems in which their religious 
training leads to differences. The Roman 
Catholic Church has many priests who 
will find it within their conscience to 
meet these couples and marry them on 
respectable terms. Of course they will 
try disuasion or even bluff and many 
will be quite uncompromising. But one, 
or a couple, can always shop around.... 


“My liberalism is very simple. 
Through a life that has been something 
less than sheltered or quiet, through a 
wide range of personal contacts, I have 
always found that people are people, 
first; they are products of institutions in 
only a secondary way. And institutions, 
however divine they may think them- 
selves, are always very much modified 
by humanity. Even the Catholic Church 
is human. Jt numbers among the faith- 
ful a few fanatics, and a vast host of 
common people who are just trying to 
get along and live decent lives. I know 
the rubrics of the Roman Church. I know 
the ideals of the Unitarian Church. I 
find the latter inspiring. I find the 
former repugnant. But I find the people 
of bothinstitutions very humanly 
moderate (and fortunately so) in pre- 
cise conformity to the designated pat- 
terns. 


“Tf it is whitewash to expect people to 
be kind and tender, to hold their partners 
in esteem, to respect their partner’s re- 
ligious faith, to value human decency 
and honest tolerance above institutional 
rigor, then my liberalism is largely 
whitewash. , 

“Note only that it is not tombs or 


temples that I whiten: it is people. I 
have never been disappointed in expect- 
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The Dean Row Chapel, our cover pic- 
ture, is one of a trio of small English 
Unitarian meeting houses built in the 
county of Cheshire between 1688 and 
1690. Though these meeting houses 
were among the earliest to be erected, 
the device of the external staircase, 
adopted to save valuable pew space on 
the floor level, does not seem to have 
been utilized anywhere else, and in this 
respect the trio remains uniquely pic- 
turesque. 
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ing.an individual to be something nobler 
than his institution can be expected to 
produce. If this be illusion, make the 
most of it.” 


A few more articles 
like the Rev. Mr. Harrington’s in the 
October issue, and you will lose the re- 
spect of true liberals. 


—JAMES SPURLOCK, Norman, Okla. 


NoTE: Mr. Harrington contributed to a 
symposium, and gave a negative answer 
to the topic of discussion, “Can a Real 
Unitarian be a Real Communist?” 


As a member of the 
Unitarian Church, I wish to protest 
against the use of the columns of 
The Christian Register by any writer 
for the purpose of “red-baiting.” Pub- 
lication of half-truths, distortions of fact, 
or of fanciful untruths about Soviet 
Russia is certainly not Christian; not 
liberal and not in the spirit of human 
brotherhood. 
—JOHN E. PERRY, Erie, Pa. 


NOTE: The staff finds it difficult to deter- 
mine (a) Where does honest criticism of 
“reds” leave off and dishonest “red- 
baiting” begin? (b) Where does honest 
criticism of “democrats” leave off and 
dishonest “‘red-white-and-blue-baiting” 
begin? For example, was L. M. Birk- 
head, described by The New Yorker as 
probably the nation’s foremost authority 
on subversive movements of left and 
right, “red-baiting” in his recent Regis- 
ter article when he presented two check- 
lists, “How to Recognize an American 
Communist,” “How to Recognize an 
American Pro-Fascist?” 


I was interested 
in the two letters published in The Reg- 
ister [from Mary R. Wright and Edward 
D. Gourley, in the November issue]. If 
Charles Lindbergh and Gerald Nye don’t 
belong in bed with Winrod and Gerald 
L. K. Smith, why did they ever crawl 
into bed with them in the first’ place? 
Lindbergh and Nye are merely respect- 
able variations of Winrod and Smith. 

So far as the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy is concerned, 
if it doesn’t follow the Communist Party 
line, then I am a Missouri mule. A lot 
of well-meaning liberals get themselves 
involved in such organizations. At one 
time, when the Committee was shouting 
its head off to get our troops out of 
China, I inquired, “What about the Rus- 
sian troops in China?” After some 
sputtering, the reply was that the Russian 
troops were there in the interests of 
peace and a stabilized order. 

—L. M. BIRKHEAD, 
National Director, Friends of Democ- 
racy, Inc., New York. 
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To a Unitarian layman 
a long way from Boston, it seems that 
the proposal of Eugene Lyons for an In- 
ternational Commission to Combat 
Slavery is one that merits the support 
of Unitarians. It has been quite shock- 
ing to me that so many Unitarians “pass 
by on the other side” whenever the sub- 
ject of the new slavery that has engulfed 
half of Europe and Asia, is mentioned. 


John Dewey is one prominent liberal 
who has condemned the new slavery in 
unmistakable terms; but many of our 
Unitarian liberals chose to ignore the 
greatest peacetime catastrophe that has 
befallen mankind in the past hundred 


years. 


I believe that the least The Christian 
Register can do is to call its readers’ 
attention to Mr. Lyons’ proposal. 

—PAUL MINTON, Salinas, Calif. 


At the close 
of service on a recent Sunday there were 
distributed copies of a reprint of Dr. 
Curtis Reese’s “Time for Liberal Action” 
[the 1947 Anniversary Sermon at May 
Meetings, published in the June Regis- 
teres 


When a liberal, who professes to be- 
lieve in the supreme value of the human 
personality, not merely the personality 
of the few at the top of the social scale, 
but the personality of every child of God, 
when a liberal does not at least repudiate 
unequivocally the institution of private 


‘capitalism, whatever he conceives of as 


the alternative, he falls very, very far 
short of either the wisdom, or the cour- 
age, or the idealism which the teachings 
of Jesus enjoin. 


[Dr. Reese says:] “Any economic sys- 
tem must be judged by the extent to 
which it supplies equitably plentiful 
goods and services to all the people. 
Judged by this standard, no system yet 
devised—either capitalism or commun- 
ism—is good enough to meet the re- 
quirements of a really liberal society. . .” 


This statement has several fatal de- 
fects. In the first place, man does not 
live by bread alone, and the first require- 
ment of an economic system if it is 
worthy of the support of right-minded 
people, is not the sum total of goods pro- 
duced, but the justice of its distribution 
of such goods as it does produce. A 
sound, wholesome society is possible 


with a relatively low standard of living, 


as witness the Quaker colony of William 
Penn. I would say the same of early 
New England life if it were not for the 
theological bigotry that characterized so 
much of it. But no wholesome society is 
possible in the presence of such viciously 
exaggerated injustice as characterizes 
Western capitalistic society today. 


_ confusing it with totalitarianism and t 


- tT) 


In the second place, just one test is to 
be applied to determine whether any 
economic system is good enough, and 
that is what it accomplishes or fails to 
accomplish when it is given a fair chance 
to try. No one with wits in his head 
could possibly think that the Soviet ex- 
periment has had a fair chance to show 
what it can do. The whole Western - 
capitalist world waged an unremitting 
“cold war” against the Soviets during 
the entire period between the two World 
Wars, and the “cold war” has now 
been resumed since we no longer need 
the help of Russia against Hitler, who 
thought he could lick both the Soviets 
and the rest of the capitalist world. 
Moreover the extremity of venom which 


the capitalist world displays toward 


Russia betrays the extremity of fear lest 
the Soviet experiment, if given a fair 
chance will so demonstrate its ability to 
provide the good life for all the people, 
that no longer will it be possible for the 
privileged classes to maintain their 
luxury in the midst of poverty. 

Not only so, but the advance of the 
Soviet people over the conditions of 
Tzarism, an advance unparalleled in 
human history, and an advance under 
the handicap of the conditions preceding 
the revolution and under the handicap 
of the undisguised hostility of the capi- 
talist world—this advance justifies that 
extremity of fear... . 


Again [Dr. Reese says]: “The future 
must be kept open for experiments in 
scientific and intelligent developments in 
social theory and practice.” Can it be 
that you really think that the capitalist — 
economy will allow any developments 
that threaten, however remotely, its ex- 
ploitation of human helplessness? Are 
you not aware that, as Rockwell Kent re- 
cently said, every good cause is labeled 
communistic by the supporters of the 
status quo? Do you not know that it is 
the sheerest folly to talk about anything 
being open, while capitalism stands like 
Horatius at the Bridge, barring the 
way? . 

HOWARD W. PIERCE, Cleveland. — 


In the November issue © 
of The Christian Register there appears — 
avletter by Mrs. Maurice Blodgett which © 
would seem to be a very able statement — 
of the views of many conservative- 
minded Unitarians. Yet the basic 
fallacies in Mrs. Blodgett’s reasoning 
are many and grave, and the Register 
ought to have corrected them. — 

Like so many people today, Mrs. 
Blodgett misuses the word “communist,” 


system existing within the Soviet Union 
The philosophy of communism is as ok 
as mankind and it has a noble and glor 

(Continued on page 7) © 
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EDITORIAL 


THE REVOLT FROM REASON 


(NoTE: The author has italicized certain sentences 
which, if read consecutively, form a synopsis of the 
editorial. ) 


The present age is in revolt from reason. We live in a 
time of increasing dogmatism, authoritarianism, and irra- 
tionalism, idealogical cruelty and persecution. There is more 
deliberately invented and organized untruth in the world to- 
day than ever in human history. That is one of the paradoxes 
of the present time. Immense additions to knowledge and 
understanding have been made through devotion to truth by 
a number of great men working together in a civilized soci- 
ety. This knowledge has given men immense new power; 
this power is used to poison man’s mind, to crush his freedom 
and so to destroy human civilization. 


Freedom and truth are and have always been the special 
concern of Unitarians. Devotion to freedom and truth is 
part of the Unitarian special contribution to religion and the 
world. Our faith is a Free Religious Faith. And by free- 
dom we do not mean freedom of everyone to believe what he 
wants but freedom to follow wherever the search for truth 
may lead. On no other basis can men live as men. If the 
present flight from reason continues, if the wave of irration- 
alism continues to submerge the gains of centuries, if the 
return to authoritarianism becomes world wide, whether it be 
the authoritarianism of a state or a church, new dark ages 
will come upon mankind and the new dark ages will be worse 
than the old because the modern barbarians have more 
power. If the machine gun and aeroplane had been invented 
in the seventh century, Europe would probably have never 
found its way out of the dark ages. The lights are going out 
and once they are extinguished it will not be easy to restore 
them. But to cure an evil it is not enough to condemn it. 
Historians and psychologists agree in this, and the new 

_ rationalist must learn from both. 


This revolt against reason is due in great measure to the 
inadequacies of the old rationalism which has left men’s 
lives empty. 

The old rationalism freed men from many superstitions 
and cleared the ground for future advance, but it was critical 
rather than creative. In the end the old rationalism blinded 
men to the deepest things of life and left them uncertain of 

_ anything. 
Everything was only a matter of opinion and there were 
_ always two opinions. That men should judge of themselves 
what is right was a maxim of Jesus as well as of Unitarians. 
But men were left without any standards of judgment, with- 
_ out insight into principles. Men lost any sense of meaning 
or purpose in their lives, and since men cannot go on living 
if they come to believe that there is no meaning in their 
lives, they were ready to abandon reason if that was all that 
_ reason had to give them. The present wave of irrationalism to 
satisfy the needs of life is not due to the failure of reason or 
_mind itself. And the only way to meet and overcome it is 


- 


to turn it into fruitful channels. The floods which come 
down the River Nile may destroy or make fruitful the land. 

But irrationalism will not make good the defects of the 
old rationalism. 


Irrationalism can only end in blindness and death. Man- 
kind ought to have learned that today. Hitler exhorted men 
to think with their blood, not with their minds. The first 
act of every dictator is to suppress freedom of thought. Pro- 
fessor R. G. Collingwood wrote in 1939, “Fascism means the 
end of clear thinking and the triumph of irrationalism.” The 
statement can also be reversed. Irrationalism leads to dog- 
matism, authoritarianism of a bad kind and, if resisted, to 
fascism. Albert Schweitzer warned men twenty years ago 
that the abdication of thought would be the decisive factor in 
the collapse of our civilization. 


The cure for bad thinking is better thinking, not to stop 
thinking. 

Even Unitarian ministers (who ought to know better) 
often say, “What we want is more feeling and less thinking.” 
As though feeling itself were of any value. Of course men 
only act when their feelings are stirred. But the value of 
the action depends on the quality of the feeling and thinking 
which lies behind it. Intensity of feeling is no guide at all 
to the value or truth of the feeling. In fact, the narrower a 
man’s mind and the less knowledge, the more intense his 
feeling often seems to be. The men responsible for Belsen ° 
and other horrors felt intensely. But they had no doubts 
and no problems. Their feeling gave them power but it was 
the power to do evil. Ultimately, of course, the whole oppo- 
sition of feeling and thinking is a false one, for man thinks 
with his whole being, as Professor Graham Wallas used to 
insist. And so far from being unaware of the. importance 
of feeling, he was one of the first thinkers to apply the study 
of psychology to politics in his Human Nature and Politics. 
The new rationalism will take into full account all the springs 
of human conduct. But it will not forget that while man’s 
thinking may be very inadequate, man is still a thinking 
reed, as Pascal called him. “Everything that we call specif- 
ically human is due to man’s power of thinking” (Professor 
R. G. Collingwood). The more we realize this, the greater 
is the obligation upon us to discover why then men and 
women are in full flight from reason and to try to understand 
where the old rationalism has proved disastrously inadequate. 
A new rationalism must make good the defects of the old 
rationalism. 


The old rationalism was abstract, formal, analytic, de- 
partmental, static and negative. The new rationalism will be 
the opposite of all these, concrete, living, synthetic, holistic, 
dynamic and positive.. 


The old rationalism was abstract. It took a few facts 
which it assumed to be absolute and drew certain conclu- 
sions from them by a process of logical deduction and then 
tried to impose these conclusions on the rest of life. And so 
the variety and wonder of life was lost and life became very 
tame and very uninteresting. It is the reaction from this 
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tameness that has caused many young people to fly from 
reason. 

The new rationalism will be concrete. Its method will 
not be the method of argument from certain facts or premises 
assumed to be fixed, but the attempt to grasp the relationship 
of as wide a body of experience as possible. 

The old rationalism was formal. The new rationalism 
deals with life. “Experience must precede the attempt to ex- 
plain it” (W. H. Reade). History and psychology will both 
play a larger part in the new rationalism. 

The new rationalism will be positive, not negative as was 
the old, life affirming not life denying. The negativeness of 
the Rationalist Press Association is essentially nineteenth 
century in its outlook. Perhaps this explains why it publishes 
so many out of date works of anthropology in its “Thinkers’ 
Library.” It is curious that people who would never dream 
of reading nineteenth century books on chemistry and phy- 
sics treat nineteenth century books on religion and anthro- 
pology as authoritative. It is true that as individuals many 
old type rationalists are working for a finer world but their 
ideals are inconsistent with their fundamental way of regard- 
ing the world. .All this may be summed up in the statement 
that the new rationalism will be rooted in experience—the 
whole of experience or so much of it as it is possible for men 
at present to grasp. The attempt to understand life as a whole 
will drive men deeper and deeper till they find a religion of 
some kind. The new rationalism will be religious. 


The meaning of experience can be won only through 
vision, insight, intuition, imagination — there are many 


names and each of them throws some light on the way in 


which the meaning of experience is revealed to men. It is in 
the flash of understanding that the deeper meaning of expe- 
rience is revealed to scientists as well as to artists and 
prophets. The history of science provides as many illustra- 
tions of this as does the history of art and religion. In imagi- 
nation alone are thinking and feeling united and reason at 
its highest becomes imagination. 

But insight, intuition, vision are not infallible. 

Through them the deepest understanding of life is won, 
but even so, they are all limited and conditioned. We know 
only in part and see only in part. Insights, intuitions and 
visions have to be tested and related in religion as in science. 
Men have thought that in the mystic experience they had ob- 
tained a completely unconditioned experience—an absolute 
revelation. They have indeed obtained an experience of pro- 
found significance. But when they have treated this as com- 
plete, unconditioned and infallible, disaster has followed. 
Professor Rufus Jones has pointed this out in his great 
work on Quakerism. 


Man’s partial insights must be tested and related to each 
other. And that is the work of reason. The scientist tests his 
insights by relating them to the facts. He observes the facts, 
or what appear to be the facts (as much as then can be 
isolated) —by some flash of insight he is able to see some 
relation between them (or some of them) which gives them 
meaning. He conceives a theory, a working hypothesis. But 
no theory does justice to all the facts. Each theory sooner or 
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later brings with it new problems. So once again he returns 
to the task of observation and experiment. The new facts he 
thus discovers in turn demand and receive a more adequate 
explanation. From the generalization to the particulars, and 
from the particulars to the generalization there is a constant 
coming and going which gives meaning to the particulars 
and richness to the generalization. Instead of attempting 
to interpret all experience by one little piece of it isolated 
we must try rather to interpret each little piece of experience 
by the whole. The system is not built up from one part but 
hangs together like the solar system. There is only one 
assumption, and it is the assumption that the Universe has 
reason—a “ratio”—behind it, that somehow it is a coherent 
world. This is the primary working hypothesis. If it be 
invalid then all thought is invalid. 

We also must test our insights by relating them to the 
rest of human experience. 

Man starts with his partial experiences, tries to under- 
stand their significance, obtains some insight which illumi- 
nates his experience and enlarges it. In these moments of 
supreme experience when man receives the flood of revelation 
he seems for a time to stand outside the rest of experience. 
In a sense he does—as in the mystic vision—but he cannot 
He must return to try out his key experience 
on the rest of life. 


remain there. 


“The mount for vision but below 
The daily paths of duty go.” 

The value of the insight will depend on the breadth and 
depth and height of the experience it includes. First of all 
naturally comes a man’s personal experience but the consist- 
ent strenuous attempt to explain this will carry a man fur- 


ther, beyond his own narrow personal experience. In so far 


as the insight excludes any experience it is partial and in- 
complete. The experience which it excludes gives the prob- 
lem—what may be called marginal problems. These must 
be faced. By facing them the great discoveries are often 
made. It is sometimes the little awkward fact which will not 
fit into the hypothesis which compels the creation of another 
hypothesis. But these marginal problems do not make 
scientists despair. They stimulate them to look further and 
lead to new discoveries. This wrestling with difficulties al- 
ways brings its reward in a new revelation, whereas acquies- 
ence in a final revelation kills the truth that revelation once 
had. By this method of faith we can never sleep, but we can 
be at peace. We struggle with difficulties but we struggle 
with patience. This method satisfies our demands. It tests 
the objectivity of our vision and separates illusion from ex- 
perience of the eternal. It enables us to interpret that expe- 
rience in terms of the life of each day and so enables it to 
permeate that life. 


We can recognize our errors ‘and mistakes without losing 


heart and we can learn from them. We can admit fearlessly — 


and frankly all we do not know, and all our uncertainties 
without losing hold on what we have learned. And these 
marginal problems stimulate us to fit ourselves for a better 
understanding; we grow; we are able to include a richer 
content in our experience and all the particulars we have 
been able to include glow in the light we have seen. 
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This way of approach is not popular. It demands much 
effort and calls for courage and faith. It has always seemed 
curious that men who demand a final complete revelation 
should be regarded as men of faith. 

The dogmatist is a man whose faith in his own insights 
is so weak that he dare not look at these facts which he finds 
difficult to reconcile with his insights and so blinds himself. 
The dogmatist treats his insights as complete and infallible, 
whereas they are at best partial and always conditioned in 
some way, by the climate of the age or by the character of 
the man himself. The skeptic recognizes that the insights are 
partial and conditioned and denies that they are valid in- 
sights at all. Thé dogmatist demands a hundred per cent 
solution of life’s problems, and insists that he has such a 
solution. The skeptic demands a hundred per cent solution, 

_and refuses to believe anything because he can’t find one. 
The dogmatist and the skeptic are both blind. There is no 
hundred per cent solution to the problem of evil or of suf- 
fering, and if you demand one, you will soon turn a blind 
eye to evil and make it unreal or you will turn a blind eye 
to good. The man of faith is the man who stakes his life on 
his insights and yet is able to face up to all the problems they 
bring in the confidence that if he could see all life as God 
sees it, he would understand better. And because he does 
not turn a blind eye to facts which are problems he is able to 
master them and to win new insight. 

There is no hundred per cent solution of life’s problems. 
There is something better—the sense of taking part in a 
great adventure whose fuller meaning will only be revealed 
to you as you face its problems. 

The fact is that men who demand a complete final infal- 


lible revelation want that revelation of God’s ways to man on 
too cheap terms. God made man a thinking being, even 
though his thought is very imperfect. Men who want an infal- 
lible revelation may be said to love God with all their heart 
and soul but not with all their mind. They do not want to 
use all the powers which God has given them. God has 
never given men an infallible revelation, and when they 
have demanded such a revelation or claimed to possess 
one they have been defying God’s purposes and in the long 
run with disastrous results. That was what turned some 
of the great saints of the church into cruel persecutors, 
claiming the right and even the duty to put heretics to death 
in the name of Christ. What God has given men is the op- 
portunity of discovering more and more and of rising in 
the scale of being as they did so. The task #s harder but 
more worth while. God does not want men to be machines 
or cogs in a big machine. Neither does he want them to be- 
come gramophone records. God wants persons, for person- 
ality is the highest value we know. And so to each man is 
given the power of choice to follow his vision or to reject it. 
See I set before thee this day good and evil; life and death. 
We know only in part, but we do know—we do have in- 
sights which we may trust. To those who act upon these par- 
tial insights, more is revealed. To those who demand full 
and complete insight or claim to have such insight, from 
them even those partial insights are taken away. In the last 
resort the challenge comes to us—“Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right.” 
—RAYMOND V. HOLT, 
Principal of Unitarian College, Manchester; courtesy Faith 
and Freedom, the new British Unitarian quarterly. 


————— 


IT SEEMS TO US 


(Continued from page 4) 


ous history. The early Christian church 
was communistic; and communism is 
the basis of all monastic institutions. 

Communism seeks to reorganize so- 
ciety on a cooperative rather than a com- 
petitive level; it aims for the establish- 
ment of full social justice and economic 
democracy. Due to historical circum- 
stances and economic conditions, the 
Soviet Union has failed thus far to 
achieve a true communist society. 
Rather, a brutal and despotic tyranny 
has grown up (derived — perhaps in- 
evitably—from the Marxian tenets of so- 
called “scientific socialism”: i. e., the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the dogma 
of economic determinism, etc.). Al- 
though Soviet apologists argue that these 
things are only temporary necessities, it 
is to.be doubted as to just how they are 
ever to be abolished. 

The police-state, slave-labor, etc.—all 


_ these things we abhor—and rightly. Nor 
_.will we listen to the fellow-traveling 
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pawns who try to argue them away. It 


should also be borne in mind that the 


_ Soviet rulers are exploiting the evils of 
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Pe, 


+ 


ultra-nationalism, religious supernatural- 
ism and “leader-worship.” Russian im- 
perialism would be a menace whether 
Russia were “Red” or not. 


Yet—with all its evilZ—Marxian com- 
munism offers the working-class some- 
thing real and tangible: economic se- 
curity. And it promises them the ulti- 
mate goals of complete security and jus- 
tice. Unless we realize this fact, then we 
are lost. Pouring money into foreign 
nations to bolster decadent and vanish- 
ing economic systems is as stupid as it is 
ridiculous. 


We must face the basic evils existing 
in our own society and eradicate them. 
We must cease unctuously mouthing 
noble-sounding words, and put our ideals 
into practice. Most important of all, we 
must recognize how terribly sick our 
capitalistic system is before it is too late. 
It can be cured peacefully and its in- 
justices can be removed. 


Only in these ways can American de- 
mocracy survive. Marxism is sweeping 
the world because the world is tired of 
injustice and exploitation and human 
misery. But Marxism feeds on misery 
and discontent. Those were our real 


enemies, and all the witch-hunts and 
cries of “red” serve only to delay the 
final decision. . . . 


Mrs. Blodgett asks “can Unitarianism 
honestly tolerate a movement whose suc- 
cess would ipso facto terminate all in- 
dividual freedoms?” Of course we can! 
What are we afraid of—our own weak- 
nesses? If we can tolerate Roman Cath- 
olicism we can surely tolerate com- 
munism (Soviet brand). For both seek 
absolute authority over the individual— 
and both present vital issues to confront 
us today. 


Unitarians must have faith in democ- 
racy and in freedom. And they must 
face the problems of our time squarely 
and fearlessly. For our religion is social 
action in every realm of life. 


At any rate, we can all agree with 
Mrs. Blodgett that Unitarians ought to 
“oppose whatever undermines the dig- 
nity of the individual.” (bearing in mind 
that there are individuals here, for 
Negroes and Jews and inhabitants of 
slums do not exist in a vacuum but 
rather in a society of men). 

—CHARLES H. WHITTER, 
Somerville, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘BENEATH THE STORMS’ 


This issue of The Christian Register is the fulfilment of at 
least three purposes in the minds and hearts of those of us 
who are, for the moment, responsible for the publication of 
the journal. The first grew out of the impulse to find some 
way to express the sheer respect which we feel for the cour- 
age and fidelity of our British brethren during all these 
difficult years—a respect that has brought us to our feet, a 
thousand times, in salute. The second was the fruit of our 
desire to make deeper and stronger the bonds of spiritual 
kinship among English-speaking Unitarians around the 
globe, for it is not to be thought of that we should forget 
that Priestley and Channing, Emerson and Martineau spoke 
the same language. 


The third was entirely selfish. It was the frank recog- 
nition that American Unitarians today are greatly in need 
of an element in our common heritage that British Unitarians 
have always cherished and maintained. It was high time we 
asked for help, and the response of our British colleagues 
was characteristically prompt and generous. Let me try to 


make clear, if I can, the nature of this need among Ameri- 


cans who call themselves Unitarians; and perhaps the best ° 


way to start will be to speak of a book that came across the 


Atlantic more than a score of years ago. 


‘From Authority to Freedom’ 


It would be well for every Unitarian — and certainly for 
every Unitarian minister —to read and re-read this book 
at frequent intervals. It is described in its sub-title as “The 


” and was edited 


Spiritual Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove, 
and written by Dr. L. P. Jacks. I say “edited and written,” 
because something like half the pages are from the pen of 
Dr. Hargrove himself, beginning with the long autobio- 
graphical fragment that constitutes Part I, and including 
many extracts from his diary, letters, and sermons, in the 


With skill and understanding, Dr. 


Jacks has built this varied material and his own writing 


succeeding portions. 


into a unified work that leaves the reader with a clear im- 
pression of an extraordinary man and a deeper insight into 
the nature of religious freedom within the fellowship of a 
free church. 


The half-dozen pages of the Introduction are a master- 
piece of condensation and interpretation, and will repay 
careful study both before and after reading the book. 
“All the revolutions of his spirit are the working out of a 
unitary principle: their logic is the logic of destiny. Had 
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he not been a Plymouth Brother, he would never have be- 
come a Roman Catholic; had he not been first Plymouth 
Brother and then Roman Catholic, he would never have 
become a Unitarian. He passed from authority to freedom; 
but freedom would never have been his had he not known 
what it was to yield to authority in its extremest forms.” 
“His life in his own eyes was not the succession of broken 
episodes that it seemed to many, but had a deep and con- 
tinuous unity beneath the storms that passed over its sur- 


_ face.” Those sentences offer to the reader at the outset the 


key to the understanding of Charles Hargrove, and the events 
of his life give profound significance to the truth thus briefly 


_ set forth by his biographer. - 


The Transient and the Permanent 
Charles Hargrove died: in 1918. From Authority to 
Freedom was published in 1920. 
so much has happened that it would not be surprising if 


In the intervening years 


the younger and more impatient spirits among us were to 
dismiss both book and man as belonging to a past era with 
That is just what Americans 
are apt to do, and this characteristic of the American mind 


only historical significance. 


and temper is the explanation for the brittleness of our 
idealism and the shallowness of our religion. Here lies our 
greatest need, and here is the place where the tradition of 
British Unitarianism can supplement and undergird our own. 

It isn’t a matter of chronological sequence—past, present, 
future; but, rather, a matter of clearly distinguishing the 
permanent from the transient. Some insights never cease 
to be true and relevant. Some discoveries are made not for 


If, in the field of 


religion, we center all our attention and effort upon the 


a day or a decade, but for eternity. 


transient, we may be able to keep ourselves “up ‘to date,” 
but we have lost touch with the dateless truths and values. 
This is a mistake that the British Unitarians have not made, 
and from them we on this side of the Atlantic have much 
of first-rate importance to learn. , 

To the American Unitarians who read carefully the pages _ 
of this issue, I would, therefore, offer this word of counsel, 
that they keep their eyes open for the evidences of “the 
working out of a unitary principle” in the changing and 
growing life of our time as revealed by what our British _ 
brethren have to say to us, for they have again discovered _ 


. the “deep and continuous unity beneath the storms” that is 


the heart of a free faith. 
F. M. E. 
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The Seatenary of the General Assembly of Unitarian and F ree Christian Churches 


has the broadest and most thorough knowledge of present-day conditions among 
our churches in Great Britain. He speaks with the authority of the important post 


which he has held for many years. Dr. 
from the Meadville Theological School. 


Rowe holds the honorary degree of D.D. 


‘Going Forward Together 


by MORTIMER ROWE 


A MONTH OR TWO HENCE in this year of grace our General Assembly will pass out 
of its teens and into its twenties. A twentieth birthday seems somehow a turning 
point and an appropriate occasion for the backward glance and the forward look, 
especially if encouragement is clearly to be derived from both, as in this instance. 
Memory first goes back to the long period when the infant was expected—a period 
during which there was considerable argument and speculation concerning the 


anticipated event! 

About it there remains an uncertainty 
like that which surrounds the classical 
instance of the hen and the egg. One 
may ask which came first in our case: 
the growing desire for closer fellowship 
and deeper unity among our individ- 
ualistic members and churches and dis- 
trict associations; or the beginnings of 
a practical scheme whereby our “Uni- 
tarian Association” of purely individual 


subscribers, and our “National Confer- 
ence” of churches and their ministers, 
might be amalgamated and at the same 
time superseded in a “General Assem- 
bly” of a truly denominational charac- 
ter. As a matter of fact both of these 
processes were in operation together. 

Half a century ago the very word 
“denomination” was anathema among 
us, but a quarter of a century ago we 
had come through the searching ordeal 
of the First World War, and we had not 
emerged unscathed. Individualism had 
received many a critical stroke. As a 
religious movement we had certainly lost 
numerical strength, and the conviction 
came home to us that separatism was 
the enemy of a vigorous revival. We 
were ready—nay eager—for more co- 
herent religious fellowship in a common 
and definable cause. 

Simultaneously, those among us with 
a mind for constitutions, rules and by- 
laws (and even they have a place in the 
Kingdom of God!) were thinking out a 
practical scheme of organization, with- 
in which our ancient liberties might be 
fully preserved, while our complete unity 
might nevertheless be achieved by wed- 


ding or welding together our Association 


and our Conference under a new name. 
And after much discussion, revision, cir- 
-cularization and voting, the union was 
brought about, not without minority 
opposition from both sides, but by over- 
whelming agreement. And when in the 
course of our history, east or west of 


the Atlantic, were Unitarians so forget- 
ful as to give a unanimous vote? 

And now for twenty years we have 
gone forward together without misgiving 


_or regret as a unified but open fellowship 


of free churches on a completely repre- 
sentative basis. Convincing evidence 
exists in plenty that a new spirit of de- 
nominational consciousness has come to 
maturity since the General Assembly was 
born. Let us consider three striking 
examples. 

Almost at the very birth of the General 
Assembly, before the babe had found its 
feet, one of its chief begetters put for- 
ward a daring proposal—that four of 
our older and respected leaders should 
unite in composing a manifesto setting 
forth the specific contribution that our 
religious movement has to offer to the 
world. The chosen quartet approached 
the task with individualistic misgiving, 
conquered their initial hesitations in pre- 
liminary discussion, appointed one of 
their number as collator and editor, and 
in due time a draft was produced—but 
alas! Agreement between them was un- 
attainable. The unpublished manuscript 
reposed in a drawer at Essex Hall until 
Hitler destroyed it when the building 
crashed in 1944, But meanwhile the 
idea had been revived. A year or two 
earlier, in spite of the war, a round 
dozen of our younger ministers were 
appointed to work in harmony on the 
production of an exposition of A Free 


Religious Faith, and the record of how 


they completed their task by 1945 is a 
remarkable tribute to the new spirit of 
cooperative effort, as the published 
volume bears witness. 

Passing from the theoretical to the 
practical and concrete, consider next the 
marvelous and widespread response to 
the £100,000 Appeal. It may be difficult 
for American Unitarian readers to 
understand why the goal seemed so 
wildly ambitious when the enthusiastic 
originators of the Appeal announced it 


Mortimer Rowe 


in 1944, and why there should have been 
skepticism and misgiving in the minds 
of many who nevertheless loyally 
adopted and supported it; but so large 
a figure had never been heard of, and it 
took away our breath! And yet the re- 
sponse had effectively opened the eyes 
and warmed the hearts of the doubters, 
even though the winning post is still 
ahead, and only a month or two remains 
in which to reach it. One hundred 
thousand pounds, not to be hoarded up 
and invested, but to be expended in ten 
years upon every good scheme for post- 
war renovation and the extension of our 
work as a fellowship of believers in the 
worth of a liberal religious faith. 


My third and last example is a com- 
bination of the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. Like the other two, it comes from 
the same troubled and distracting years 
of warfare in the second decade of the 
General Assembly. A commission of 
laymen and ministers was appointed, 
with the post-war years in view, to sur- 
vey in detail our present condition, our 
practical resources and our future lines 
of advance. Their noteworthy report 
on “The Work of the Churches” was 
issued in 1946. Not only did they labor 
together at their appointed task in har- 
monious keenness while the war went 
on, but they produced a most searching 
and honest account of our condition. 
From that starting-point they proceeded 
to survey the field in optimistic and con- 
structive fashion, indicating, section by 
section, statesmanlike practical proposals 
for our future progress as a religious 
movement. Such a coherent and unani- 
mous publication would have been im- 
possible in days gone by. 

' We are today far more definitely a 
religious community; and though the 
Second World War has hit us hard it has 
completely failed to scatter us apart. We 
are more closely united than ever, and 
ready to go forward together. 
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The eminent English novelist, Mr. R. H. Mottram, who calls himself an “average 
Britisher” explains the British spirit to Americans. Author of several volumes 
of short stories, Mr. Mottram has also written a number of novels of which Europa’s 
Beast, You Can’t Have It Back and The World Turns Slowly Round, are among the 
most recent. He is a member of the Norwich Unitarian Church, with which his 
family have been connected in a direct line for two and a half centuries. 


The British Spirit 


by R. H. MOTTRAM 


I MUST BEGIN by answering two questions which the intelligent reader of these words 
will ask. The first, “Is there such a thing?”—the second, “Who is this R. H. 


_ Mottram that he should tell us?” 


The answer to the second will do for both. I am an average Britisher. 


What is that? A person of racial mix- 
ture, so old, so well digested, that many 
people forget that it is a mixture. The 
present inhabitants of these islands are 
descended from boatloads of people who 
came from Northern Europe and settled 
among the natives. Why? Because they 
wanted what they thought of then as 
freedom. It is still the deepest thing in 
our character, the threat to which will 
make us, the unmilitary and ill-organ- 
ized British, fight. 

We cannot bear to be told how we are 
to worship God, to run our politics, to 
earn or spend our money. That is why 
most of us are not Catholic; that is why 
we hated Hitler (and before him, the 
Kaiser, and before him, Napoleon, and 
so on far back in our history). He (and 
they) wanted to tell us what to do. That 
is why we hate war and even more, war- 
time restrictions in peace. To be told 
where, and for what hours we must 
work, to be rationed as to what we may 
buy, drives us as near to revolution as 
Britishers ever get. Resentment of war- 
time controls largely accounts for our 
having elected our present government. 
Very few British are really interested in 
theories about “socialism.” But as a 
clever Irishman and convinced Socialist, 
Bernard Shaw, has said, we hate being 
governed. I do. I believe I am honest, 
law-abiding and hard-working (that is 
my real religious, political and business 
standard of conduct) and why anyone 
should tell me what to believe, how to 
administer my town, or what I shall 
make to sell I cannot see. 

This must be plain to any American, 
for after all, the United States also are 
peopled today by the children and great 
grand-children of the shiploads of people 
who have crossed the seas to seek re- 
ligious, political and trading liberty. 
That is why, in spite of all our differ- 
ences and misapprehensions, the British 
and Americans are generally found 
acting on the same side in any great 
international crisis. All that is easy. It 
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is in detail, in the quieter moments when 
(we hope) wartime emergency dies 
down, that editors feel it worth while to 
try to explain the British Spirit to Ameri- 
cans. 

What are these differences that divide 
us, and how do they arise? Why was it 
necessary, when thirty-thousand young 
Americans came and built great camps 
all around my home town, filled its 
streets, emptied its shops, to send me out 
to try to explain to them how this quaint 
old-world little island tried to get along? 

The reason was just that. Age. It is 
true that the present United States are 
built up by much the same process as 
Great Britain was, and all the other 
countries of Europe were not. But the 
process filled our islands between the 
years A. D. 500 and A. D. 1000. The 
same process (partly) filled the United 
States between A. D. 1600 and the 
present day. That is the gap, and it 
takes all the understanding in the world 
to bridge it. 

Thus, when I, the Average Britisher, 
arrived at an U. S. Army Air Force 
Station, to explain, a splendid young 
man (probably from Texas, but possibly 
New York) half my age and twice my 
height, with more money, sense and 
energy than Fever had, asked me, “Why 
can’t you drive a straight, four-track, 
concrete road from Kenninghall to Nor- 
wich?” 

I could only say, “Because Farmer 
Brown, whose fields you want to use, 
has farmed that farm for ten genera- 
tions, under the same landlord; there is 
nowhere else for him to go; he has just 
grown ten acres of wheat which we can’t 
spare; and the dirt road where your 
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Today England lies (spiritually 
speaking) off the coast of the United 
States, or at least much nearer than 
it did before. 


R. H. Mottram 


jeeps run into his cows is the only one 
leading to the church, in the graveyard 
of which your own great grandfather is 
perhaps buried!” 

It didn’t sound right, and the young 
man (from Minnesota!) pointed out that 
Farmer Brown wouldn’t last long any- 
way, that the wheat could be grown 
better elsewhere, that the cows ought to 
have a modern hygienic cowhouse and 
as for his grandfather he ought to have 
been a Unitarian and a good modern 
grave could be built for him. And in 
some cases, we really did as he said, and 
Norwich and the county of Norfolk 
possesses today several improvements 
which are owed to the presence of the 


American Army Air Force. And the 


same thing is true of many parts of this 


island lying off the coast of Europe. 
Today it lies (spiritually speaking) off 
the coast of the United States, or at least 
much nearer than it did before. 

That is the British Spirit, an attitude 
of respect for something newer than it- 
self. American screen pictures and 
music, planes and jeeps, above all the 
American habit of saying, “I'll give up 
this job and get a better one. I'll do 
what I like, nothing if I like,” is much 
admired here. This attitude is not, how- 
ever, entirely the product of the years 
1943-45. Like everything else in this 
country, it was in motion (very slowly) 
for a long while before that. 

Take my case, if I may again present 
myself as the average Britisher. Why is — 
my first name Ralph? Because my 
parents could think of no name so 
splendid to give their boy as that borne 
by the great American, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.e Why am I here today, after 


taking part in two World Wars? Partly 


at least because Pershing’s American 


- Army came to France in 1917 just in 


time. Finally, when it became clear that — 
only America could win the Second 


World War, what did I do? I threw 
(Continued on second page following) 
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Secretary of the Forward Movement among the British Unitarian Churches, Mr. 
_ Cheetham was until recently minister of Stand Chapel, Lancashire, which was de-. 


stroyed by bombing in 1940. In February he will become Assistant Secretary of 
the General Assembly, with special work in connection with youth. 


The Forward Movement 


of British Unitarianism 


by Ki. H. CHEETHAM 


ONE OF THE MOST significant developments in post-war Unitarianism in Great Bri- 
tain is the work of the General Assembly’s Forward Movement among the churches. 
That work is all the more remarkable when it is realized that it arose out of the tur- 
moil and agony of total war. It was born in the darkest hours of the war when 
London and our industrial towns were experiencing the full shock of aerial bombard- 


ment. 


Our children had been evacuated to 
the comparative security of the country- 
side, our young people were fighting in 
the air, on the sea and land in distant 
parts of the globe, and those at home 
worked long hours and endured black- 
outs and air raids. 

Essex Hall, our headquarters with its 
American Room, and many of our his- 
toric meeting-houses. were reduced to 
rubble by high explosives or perished in 
the fire raids. Despite all dangers and 
difficulties, church life went on because 
of the courage and faith of our people. 
It was in this historic period that a new 
spirit was born in British Unitarianism. 
The new spirit manifested itself in dif- 
ferent but complementary ways. 

A Commission on Doctrine was work- 
ing steadily to produce a report, which 
was published in 1944, This Commis- 
sion marked a new development because 
here were a number of independent theo- 
logians in our midst working as a team 
and producing a report upon which they 
agreed. This clarification of our doc- 
trinal position gave us the sense that we 
had a vital gospel for our critical age. 
This creative and positive theological 
approach to the needs of our time was 
evidence of a new spirit in our denomin- 
ation. 

Then followed a thorough and fearless 
examination of our resources and or- 
ganization as a denomination by the 
Commission on the Work of the 
Churches. The Commission, composed 
of ministers and the laity, met regularly 
in London through the raids of “doodle- 
bugs” and V-2s upon the city. Soon we 
had a comprehensive picture of denom- 

_inational machinery, the organization of 
- our churches, the number of adherents, 
the state of buildings, our financial re- 


7 sources and other vital information. Far 


from being depressed by the difficulties 
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that beset us, the Commissioners believed 
that the time had come, even in the midst 
of war, to prepare a program of ma- 
terial reconstruction and spiritual re- 
vival. 

The £100,000 Appeal Fund was 
launched to meet the needs of material 
reconstruction made necessary by the 
ravages of war. 

There must also be a quickening and 
revitalizing of the spiritual life of the 
churches. Money and _ organization, 
though essential, would not of themselves 
create a living church with a dynamic 
faith. The ultimate strength of British 
Unitarianism was in the faith and con- 
viction of the members in the individual 
churches. 

So the Forward Movement of the 
General Assembly was created to meet 
a deep spiritual need. It was argued 
that if the twenty thousand members of 
our churches were imbued with a sense 
that we have a gospel, were prepared to 
make their churches centers of a living 
faith, then Unitarianism could advance. 
Life attracts life. Men, weary of war 
and authoritarianism, would come to 
share the life of our churches with world- 
wide vision and liberty. The Forward 
Movement Committee set to work imme- 
diately. Unitarianism prepared to ad- 
vance. The new spirit now manifested 
itself as a call to the deepening and re- 
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The old spirit of “sturdy independ- 
ence and isolationism” which char- 
acterized much of our church life 
before the last war is dying fast. We 
are now of one body, helping and 
sustaining each other. 


H. H. Cheetham 


vitalizing of the spiritual life in the 
churches. 


Since the cessation of hostilities, the 
Forward Movement has continued to ad- 
vance in a purposeful way. Our work 
has been greatly helped by the news of 
the Unitarian Advance in America. The 
reports of your advance in The Christian 
Register have done much to encourage 
us here in Great Britain. Obviously we 
have not the same ample resources as 
the American Unitarian Association, but 
we have the same spirit and are achiev- 
ing results. 


It may be of interest to outline how 
we devised a technique for the prelimi- 
nary stages of the Forward Movement. 
After two experiments, one with a group 
of churches and the other with an iso- 
lated church, we embarked upon the or- 
ganization of “Missions to Ourselves” in 
all of our churches. The true starting 
point was with the existing members of 
the churches. No propaganda or adver- 
tising campaign could succeed if those 
within the churches had not recaptured 
the “lost radiance” of Christianity. We 
must first put our house in order before 
emerging upon a campaign to attract 
the unchurched. 


Before any mission is carried out, 
there is a preparatory period of work 
undertaken by the churches concerned 
and their ministers. Lapsed members 
are invited to rejoin, those on the 
“fringe” urged to become members; 
schemes of visitation to all members are 
organized and a series of special sermons 
on Unitarianism given by the minister. 
There is a critical examination of the 
church organization and its place in the 
community. 


Then follows the intensive period of 
the mission proper when the Forward 


ll 


Movement sends a team of missioners. 
The resident ministers remain with their 
congregations throughout the mission. 
The objectives of such missions are 
“to deepen our devotional life, to in- 


crease our sense of congregational fel-— 


lowship, to make clear our beliefs and 
to promote loyalty to the wider move- 
ment for religious freedom and prog- 
ress.” A service of dedication, special 
mission services, sectional meetings, 
open forums, tea-table conferences and 
discussions are among the main features 
of such missions. A final rally is held 
to discuss follow-up work and assess the 
value of the mission. 

Successful missions have been carried 
out in the churches of the industrial 
north, the mining valleys of South Wales 
and the great cities of London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Liverpool. Every- 
where the missioners have found a deter- 
mination to go forward, to be more 
courageous in work and more devoted 
in worship. British Unitarians are re- 
thinking their doctrinal position in the 
light of modern needs. 

The old spirit of “sturdy independence 
and isolationism” which characterized 
much of our church life before the last 
war is dying fast. We are now of one 
body helping and sustaining each other 
to present our Unitarian faith with 
vision, imagination and clarity. Slowly 
but surely we are achieving a new syn- 
thesis in our theology which combines 
the best of the nineteenth century in- 
dividualism with what is noblest in the 
community spirit of this century. Our 
faith is relevant to the needs of our time 
but is inspired by the abiding realities 
of the spirit. 

Now we go forward to another inter- 
esting phase of development. Plans are 
being prepared to establish new centers 
of worship and to take our mission to 
those outside the churches. Moreover, 
we are urging our members to pay more 
attention to the social implications of our 
gospel and to reveal the power of their 
faith in every-day life. 

The Unitarian Advance 
Britain will continue. 


BRITISH SPIRIT 


(Continued fromsecond page preceeding) 

open my house and in came the Army 
Air Force, to tell me about their kid 
sister at home, what make of automobile 
their Pop used and how Britain ought to 
be run. 

It is the spirit of a people which has 
so lengthy a history, has had a place in 
world affairs so long, that while admir- 
ing progress it finds it difficult to start 
entirely afresh. That does not mean 
that it has no future, any more than it 
means that the United States have no 
past. The future of the British Spirit 
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in Great 


may lie in Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, South Africa. The past of the 
United States may not mean much in the 
Middle West, but it is there. 
true that there are more grey heads in 
the British street crowd, that the British 
miner has to walk further to get to the 
coal face (though he is thankful not to 
be bombed when he comes to the sur- 
face), that the British housewife is tired 
to death of standing in the line for all 
her groceries. To be told to work harder 
is not encouraging; in many cases it is a 
sheer physical impossibility on the 
present food allotment. 

Or again, take the Unitarians, by no 
means the largest of the religious bodies 
represented in Britain. Of the over 
three hundred congregations listed by 
the General Assembly about a third date 
from the seventeenth century and many 
worship in the buildings they built them- 
selves then. They were called Presby- 
terians for over a hundred years, until 
Unitarian theology convinced them. 
William Ellery: Channing is still read 
and quoted in British Unitarian circles. 

Are we increasing in influence? We 
hope so, but we shall be glad if we hold 
the place we have earned. The same 
feeling, as it were, a pause to get our 
breath, is typical of our political set-up, 
of our public services. All have that 
entangling past history round their 
knees, and can’t move very fast. Why 
not cut it out? Old walls grow ivy. In 
some cases the ivy holds them up. In 
any case you can’t pull it away without 
pulling the face of the wall with it. 

We have pulled a lot of ivy down. 
When I was a boy, there used to be 
British troops in Ireland. I voted for 
the bill which brought them out. Now 
the Southern Irish come flocking to Eng- 
land and the Irish government wishes to 
be friendly. What a good thing! How 
pleased Irish Americans must be! I have 
known for years that we must quit India. 
World opinion (that means mainly 
American opinion) and Indian opinion 
demanded it. Well, we have come out. 
I hope Indians are happier. In any case 
we are not making them unhappy. We 
shall soon be coming out of Palestine, 
because we are asked to do so, just as we 
were asked to go there, twenty-five years 
ago. Then everyone in Palestine will be 
happy. That is the British Spirit, to let 
folk work out their own way of life. 
Surely that is good Unitarian practice 
also? 


But I must not make it sound as 
though the British Spirit were entirely 
engaged in retreat. That would be de- 
ceptive. It is remarkable that, after 
years of decline, our birth rate is rising 
again. Under the shadow of abbeys 
that were ruined in A. D. 1535 and 
multiple stores that were bombed in 


Yet itis: 
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A bomb blast blew windows out of this 
Unitarian church in the fall of, 1940. 
Later the devoted warden of the church 
was to be seen as in this picture, spending 
patient hours evening by evening after 
work, replacing the individual pieces of 
glass in the leaded-lights. Before spring 
came, the church had regained much of 
its accustomed appearance, only to be 
more severely damaged a month later. 


1945, new industries and new homes are 
being built as fast as we can make the 
materials. Slowly? Of course. Middle- 
aged people move slowly but we are not 


‘done yet, not even asleep. Only ill-fed, 


ill-housed and most of all, we want a 
holiday. 

We shan’t get it. We shall gradually 
rouse ourselves to the fact that, in the 
world of today our roads are too narrow, 
our machines too old, our houses too 
few, our island too small, our debts too 
large and our Unitarianism not spectac- 
ular enough! 

We shall get over these disadvantages, 
we shall replan and rebuild, and if we 
are not driven too fast, we may be able 
to feed ourselves more nearly than we 
do, and repay some of our debts and 
explain ourselves better. We have been 
threatened so often that it is pleasant 
indeed to see that in America at least 
there are people who believe in us, and 


would miss us if we were not there. We — 


shall try to deserve their trust. Holiday? 
No, we don’t expect a holiday, but if we — 
could see ahead of us a world not domi- 
nated by red or black extremists, if we 
could get rid of rationing and buy what 
we like with what we have honestly 
earned, if we could wake in the morning ~ 
feeling that nothing worse could happen 
to us than that which we deserve, we — 
should be content! ee: 


_ That is the British Spirit. Un 
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- “Service in war; service in peace” might well be the motto of the British Unitarian. 


Service Committee whose mission of mercy has lost none of its urgency since the 
bombs have stopped falling over England. The chairman of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Rev. George J. G. Grieve, author of this article, is minister of the High- 


gate Chapel in London. 
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Carrying Our Gospel 


Into Social Action 


by GEORGE J. G. GRIEVE 


_ AT A TIME when British Unitarians are strenuously and successfully helping them- 


selves it is of no small importance that they should be helping other people, for a 
movement, like an individual, can become unhealthily introspective. 

“Unitarians,” wrote Principal Raymond V. Holt, “have been leaders in most 
of those changes which have transformed the England of the eighteenth century 
into the England of the present day. Toward the middle of the nineteenth century 
they thought of themselves as the Vanguard of the Age.” 


The nineteenth century in Britain was 
the golden era of social optimism. Uni- 
tarians, highly charged with a social 
consciousness, entered practically every 
sphere of service and reform. . But they 
entered as individuals, not as a group. 
Liberal religion inspired their good 
works: but in the majority of cases, as 
when Florence Nightingale pioneered 
the nursing services which led to the Red 
Cross, their good works were not overtly 
associated with their liberal religion. 

This, was due in the main to three 
causes: the hostility of religious ortho- 
doxy, their own indifference to recogni- 
tion and their view of the function of the 
Church. For them it was the Church’s 
duty to awaken and instruct the indi- 
vidual conscience to social action. There 
seemed no need for it to go beyond that. 

For the most part, twentieth century 
Unitarians have continued that tradition. 
But it has become increasingly apparent 
that a living, relevant witness to liberal 
religion requires the Church itself to 
provide not inspiration only, but also 
leadership in the field of social need. 

For one thing, argue as we may, this 
has been the pragmatists’ century: and 
while the Churches may fairly protest 
that the world will not listen to their 
precepts, organized religion can hardly 


claim that it has provided ample oc- 


casion for the world to follow its 
example. 

Again, whether we like it or not, the 
scope of the individual pioneer is far 
more circumscribed today than it was a 
century ago. It was said then of British 
Unitarians that they believed in “One 
God, no devil and twenty shillings in the 


$ 1. “The Unitarian Contribution to Social 


Progress in England,” by Raymond 
VV. Holt. 


pound.” Opinions may now be some- 
what divided on the devil, but anyone 
will tell you that there are about ten 
shillings in the pound: taxation, among 
other things, has killed the philanthro- 
pist. 

Religious liberals have no clearly de- 
fined theory of the Church. In fact we 
often are shy of using that term: we 
tend to speak of “the movement” or “the 
fellowship,” and in so doing we are ex- 
pressing something of that “dissidence 


of dissent” and congregational autonomy - 


which are so vital a part of our common 
heritage. 

In practice, however, this makes it 
very easy for the propriety of anything 
done in the name of the whole to be 
called into question. Therefore, we must 
not be surprised if those who are ambi- 
tious that our witness should be effec- 
tive in social action are occasionally ac- 
cused of being careless of more spiritual 
concerns. 

Like a good many of the views which 
divide mankind, this sort of accusation 
usually springs from “nothing but” rea- 
soning. Two men behold the agonized 
crisis of our time. One tries to bring 
his faith into practical issues, as the 
touchstone of truth and equity in na- 
tional and community life. And it is 
whispered that he equates religion with 
nothing but a program of social reform. 
The other seeks through devotion to 


The spiritual and the practical are 
complementary, not antagonistic 
demands of a living religious faith: 
and he who would truly respond to 
either can only respond to both. 


George J. G. Grieve 
‘satisfy the desperate spiritual hunger of 


men’s. souls. And he is named a be- 
liever in nothing but a cloistered piety. 

But the spiritual and the practical are 
complementary, not antagonistic, de- 
mands of a living religious faith: and 
he who would truly respond to either 
can only respond to both. 

This truth has found growing recogni- 
tion in British Unitarianism, especially 
under the pressure of recent years. 

When, after the Munich Agreement 
in the fall of 1938, the Rev. Rosalind Lee 
and the Rev. H. J. McLachlan went to 
Czechoslovakia to help in rescuing chil- 
dren who were in danger of racial per- 
secution, they began a work which has 
continued and expanded ever since. 

In April 1939, the Council of the 
General Assembly appointed a Refugee 
Committee to look after the group of 
Czechoslovak children to whom members 
of our churches had become foster 
parents, and to do whatever was possible 
in helping to cope with the complex 
human problems which the rapid inflow 
of refugees into Britain had produced. 

Six months later Britain was at war. 
In May 1940, the general internment of 
German and Austrian refugees began. 
Immediately an Internees’ Fund was 
raised among our churches, and from it 
contributions were made toward the 
maintenance of a national Central De- 
partment for Interned Refugees until it 
later received a government grant. 

Our nation was facing days of unpre- 
cedented danger: our officials, unlike the 
Nazis, were unused to organizing intern- 
ment camps. Harassed, over-taxed gov- 
ernment departments suddenly found 
themselves having to set in motion a ma- 
chinery which was only half-constructed. 
Hence it is not surprising that, despite 
a great deal of good will, conditions in 
the early months of internment were 
severe for the hapless refugee. 
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Our congregations everywhere re- 
sponded magnificently to the appeal. In 
addition to clothing, a great variety of 
materials was provided for the establish- 
ment of “Camp Universities” and other 
communal activities, and a consignment 
of much-needed perambulators was sent 
to the Women’s Camp. Of these latter 
the story is told that some of the women, 
unable to pronounce the word “peram- 
-bulator,” used to apply to the welfare 
officer for the loan of “a Unitarian”— 
we should not complain if that was the 
only time in our long history that we 
have had to hold the baby! 


When the Battle of Britain began in 
the summer of 1940, the Committee dis- 
tributed to the heavily bombed areas 
large quantities of clothing which had 
been received through the generosity of 
Unitarian congregations in the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, 
and arranged for elderly folk from these 
areas to go for recuperation into less 
exposed localities. It was at this time 
that the Committee’s title was changed, 
first to the War Emergency Service Com- 
mittee and, soon afterward, to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 


In addition to organizing this material 
help we were able to take an influential 
part in shaping the policies of various 
national agencies which were raising the 
voice of mercy and humanity in those 


dark days. 


With the undiscourageable coopera- 
tion of Eleanor Rathbone, M. P., one 
of the greatest women of our time and 
a member of our own household of faith, 
we were instrumental in forming the 
National Committee for Rescue from 
Nazi Terror, an organization which met 
in the House of Commons and brought 
together many of the leaders of public 
life in the task of rescuing victims of 
Nazi persecution. Dr. Robert Dexter, 
during one of his visits to London as 
Director of the American Unitarian 
Service Committee, became the first 
non-member to attend a meeting of this 
body. 

Since the end of the war, as one of 
the agencies forming the Conference of 
British Societies for Relief Abroad, the 
Committee’s undertakings have been in 
the main threefold: to continue to assist 
individual. refugees, especially in the 
heart-rending problem of effecting re- 
union with their families; to organize 
clothing collections for our liberal co- 
religionists in Holland and Hungary; 
and, in particular, to establish, in co- 
operation with the American and Czecho- 
slovak Unitarian Service Committees, 
the Hana Benes Unitarian Home for 
Children at Olesovice, near Prague. 

Readers of The Christian Register will 
be familiar with the account of this latter 
14 


A child in the Hana Benes Unitarian 
Home, Prague. 


project. In an effort to help to alleviate 
the plight of the many thousands of 
destitute children left in the Czech lands 
after the Nazi occupation, we have to- 
gether equipped a Home to which 
children are sent for varying periods 
before being adopted into families. 


In carrying out this undertaking we 
have been enthusiastically joined by Dr. 
Charles Joy, Dr. John Lathrop and Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova. At the formal 
opening of the Home in February 1947, 
it was a moving conclusion to another 
chapter of Anglo-American coopera- 
tion to be able to watch the American 
representative, Mrs. Janet Novak and 
our representative, Miss Ruth Cusack, 
working side by side to give back to 
the children of another people some of 
the happy hours of which man’s in- 
humanity had robbed them. Linking 
hands, the Rev. Richard Kuch, Dr. 
Karel Haspl and I unveiled the tablet 
on which is written: “May the love of 
children be the pathway to understand- 
ing among the nations.” 


Such in brief outline is our record, 
modest beside the monumental work of 
the American Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee which, as I was privileged to tell 
many of your congregations three years 
ago, has thrilled us by its magnitude 
and worth. 

“Tf I am asked to define the essential 
attitude of Liberal Christianity to human 
problems,” said the Rt. Hon. J. Chuter 


Ede, Britain’s Home Secretary, “I fall. 


back on four lines of the American poet, 
Lowell: 


Perhaps the greatest and most dif- 
ficult single task facing liberal re- 
ligion today is to prove the need of 
freedom. And the surest way of 
doing that may well be to demon- 
strate how free men act. 


> 


‘He had stiff knees, the Puritan * 
That were not good at bending; 
The homespun dignity of man 

He thought was worth defending.’ ” 


. 


The defense of “the homespun dignity 
of man” epitomizes all the principles im- 
plicit in British Unitarianism’s social at- 
titudes and actions. In this age of man- 
in-association we have tried to harness 
the resources of the group to the needs 
of the individual. Never was the call 
for a ministry to individuals so urgent. 
Not the fiscal bankruptcy of Europe but 
the moral bankruptcy and emotional in- 
security, unconfined to Europe, consti- 
tute the awful menace to the future. In 
taking our faith into practical fields, we © 
have tried always to restore and defend 
human dignity, to give new life and new 
hope and a new sense of purpose to or- 
dinary men and women one by one. 


No one who believes in democracy 
should belittle talk: but talk alone will 
not today restore and defend human 
dignity and the freedom which is 
inseparable from it. Under the in- 
fluence of Locke, liberal religion has 
too often and too easily spoken of free- 
dom in terms of a universal human 
desire and too seldom in terms of an 
indispensable human need. After three 
totalitarian revolutions, it should come 
to us as a salutary shock to realize that 
multitudes the world over do not desire 
freedom. They desire something dif- 
ferent altogether—security: and we have © 
seen what gods they will follow i in their 
search for it. 


Perhaps the greatest and most difficult 
single task facing liberal religion today 
is to prove the need for freedom. And 
the surest way of doing that may well 
be to demonstrate how free men. act. 

The problem of society is always tri- 
polar. Society always needs a pattern, 
freedom for its members and an energy 
or sense of purpose passing from the 
individual into the community. A bal- 
ance between these three has never com- 
pletely been achieved. There has always 
been a failure to resolve one or other of 
the tensions or one or other has suffered 
temporary eclipse. At present the most 
‘common over-simplification is to define 
the problem in terms of the tension be- 
tween the pattern and personal freedom. 


Religion is one of the forces making ~ 
for equilibrium in society. As such, 
the social actions of liberal religion 
may not go far in determining the pat- 
tern of the society of the future. But 
liberal religion may do much for per- 
sonal freedom. It may ‘also do much 
to create the new sense of purpose which 
modern society so tragically lacks. His- 
tory’s indictment of our generation may — 
be that we were. united for war by a 
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President of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern is held in esteem by many American Unitarians who have met 
him on his visits to these shores or who have known him at home as minister of 
Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, which he has served with great distinction since 1918. 


Our Unitarian Outlook | 


in Britain 


by LAWRENCE REDFERN 


THERE WAS A ROMAN POET once who wrote, “Remember in difficult times to keep 
a steadfast mind,” and perhaps in our British Unitarian Churches there is no 
quality or virtue that is better worth cultivating than steadfastness. For there is 
no greater safeguard against disappointment and depression, and nothing perhaps 
more difficult at a time when spirits rise and fall with all the variableness of the 


English climate. 


Indeed this gospel of Christian steadfastness would seem to be the special 
message committed to the lips of a President of the General Assembly in Great 


Britain in this year of grace. 


We have had in these islands cruel 
losses. We have seen some of-our be- 
loved churches and chapels shattered and 
razed to the ground, or left a bare shell 

_full of charred remains and general un- 
seemliness, fighting to the last in the 
universal warfare for liberty. 


The churches that remain whole and 
unscarred are now contending with 
shortages of fuel and every sort of handi- 
cap, while in the great warfare of the 
spirit we are faced with difficulties whose 
name is legion. It would seem some- 
times as though the problems of man- 
kind had outgrown its wits, as though 
man were neither wise enough nor good 
enough for the task in hand. 


And to be sure, if we had nothing but 
the wisdom of this world to guide us as 
it comes through the reasoning of phil- 
osophers or the doctrines of the econo- 
mists or the speeches of the politicians, 

the difficulties would be overwhelming, 
and it might well seem that the funda- 
mental interests of mankind would re- 
main forever the plaything of capricious 
forces uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
by the wit of man. 

‘Happily for us as members of a great 
church, there is another wisdom far re- 
moved from all this, the wisdom that is 
from above. In that wisdom we are 
finding ever more and more the master- 
ful saving power which alone can make 
ideas effective. : 

__ In the sorrows and difficulties of the 
age, we are rediscovering the truth that 
it is in groups of people, perhaps only 


-small in numbers, where loyalty is a_ 


living force, where love is something 
more than an empty profession, that we 
can find the hiding places of power great 


a 


enough for our need. Here where breth- 
ren dwell together in unity—for we were 
never more united—where trust is spon- 
taneous and duty is done and carping 
criticism is silenced, here it is that the 
unseen helpers of our hard-driven spirits 
gather for their ministrations. 

These are the everlasting values, these 
the undying fires which we believe will 
turn this crisis of our time into a new 
Pentecost and make this world in spite 
of many sorrows, into a land of promise. 

This is the note that I detect in our 
British Unitarian Churches as I move 
about. It is finding one form of expres- 
sion in what we have called a Mission to 
Ourselves. 

After all, we remind ourselves, the 
Christian Church arose as a body of 
people who were conscious of a common 
experience. They did not speculate about 
religion. It was for them a present fact: 
redemption, joy and peace. And they 
walked together, labored together and 
prayed together in the light of that com- 
mon experience. We are trying to re- 
capture that spiritual glow. We doubt 
very much whether it is possible to win 
men simply by an appeal to reason. We 
have, of course, no sympathy with those 
foolish and fatuous attacks upon reason 
which are sometimes regarded by ortho- 
doxy as a sign of returning faith. And we 


Have our arguments really helped 
us? Have they led to anything? 
Have they broken the power of sin 
or shattered the kingdoms of death? 
Have they rekindled the dying fires? 


Lawrence Redfern 


are equally convinced that clear think- 
ing and the courage to proclaim convic- 
tions are vital to salvation. But it re- 
mains true that while theology may ex- 
plain, it is the gospel alone which can 
kindle and inspire, and theology without 
a gospel is dead. 

The world sometimes praises us for 
our vigorous rationalism or admires us 
for our record of public service. 

But the world does not realize, per- 
haps because we have never fully real- 
ized ourselves, the strain of spiritual 
passion which runs through the whole 
of our movement from the beginning 
even until now. And it is that light 
which has burned sometimes brightly 
and sometimes dimly, but has always 
burned, that has guided us until this 
hour. 

There have been times when we of the 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
have been much given to argument about 
religion and we have argued so much 
that we have given ourselves too little 
time to enjoy it. We have seized hold 
of the ends of an argument and worried 
it like playful puppies larking with an 
old shoe. But religion is too serious a 
matter to be trifled with in that way. We 
have frittered away much energy on 
controversies and debates. 

Have they really helped us? Have 
they led to anything? Have they broken 
the power of sin or shattered the king- 
doms of death? Have they liberated the 
tides of the spirit? Have they rekindled 
the dying fires? Have they filled the 
house with a mighty rushing wind? 

So we are turning ever more eagerly 
and hungrily to the fundamental simpli- 
cities wherein we are finding our power 
for steadfastness. 

In the days of the war when death 
rained down upon our cities and life 
from day to day was uncertain, our daily 
existence acquired and lived by a new 
set of values. Men were kinder, more 
considerate, more sympathetic. Those 
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values gave them power. In the face of 
death they became more alive. They 
were shocked and shaken into sanity. 

It is our conviction that the same sort 
of feeling can come again under the 
stimulus of a religious revival when men 
are more deeply conscious of the reality 
of eternal life. They would cease to be 
the victims of the trivial and the unim- 
portant. Jealousy, hatred and all the 
uncharitableness, strife and contention 
about mere “things” would lose their 
appeal. Money and the making of 
money would cease to have any sense. 

The trouble with the world at this 
moment.is that it has lost the sense of 
eternal life. It has lost the stimulus that 
comes when death is just around the 
corner and, the stimulus that comes 
equally from the vision of that un- 
traveled world whose margin fades for- 
ever and forever as we move. The 
world flounders amid the greyness and 
drabness of sterling and dollars with 
‘little sense of God and eternal life, the 
servant and not the master of temporal 
things. 

Yet man is born to the eternal as the 
sparks fly upward and if he does not get 
the stimulus to storm the stars, he begins 
to batter his fellowmen. 

Here is the great problem that under- 
lies all our troubles, political, economic 
and what you will. 

The peoples of the world are crawling 
around the circumference of life. Round 
and round they go like flies, sometimes 
right-side up, sometimes upside down, 
crawling around the circumference in 
the desperate and pathetic belief that by 
going round the circumference they will 
ultimately reach the center. 

It is our faith that a great religious re- 
vival would show them the short-cut 
home. 

For that revival we in the British Uni- 
tarian Churches labor and pray, stead- 
fast in the conviction that when the 
naked issue is seen — God or nothing, 
Christ or Caesar, Brotherhood or Power 
Politics, Immortality or a dog’s death— 
mankind will take its stand by the values 
of the spirit. 

And by our faith and steadfastness we 
believe that we shall help to start a fire 
that will one day tear through the 
stubbly fields of materialism and indif- 
ference and bring in a great spiritual 
revival. 


The trouble with the world at this 
moment is that it has lost the sense 
of eternal life. It has lost the stim- 
ulus that comes when death is just 
around the corner. 


: 


Morning after a blitz in April 1941, found Croydon Unitarian Church shaken badly, 


the organ chamber shattered. The men in the foreground are shown searching in the 
rubble of several fallen houses for victims of the raid. This church has now been 


partially rebuilt. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


(Continued fromsecond page preceeding) 


“sense of purpose. which could not unite 
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us for the tasks of peace. 
In the vanguard of another age, Brit- 
ish Unitarianism by its social attitudes 


and actions, as well as by its spiritual. 
gospel, is today seeking to restore and > 


defend human dignity, to demonstrate 
the need for human freedom and to 
create that sense of purpose without 
which neither man nor community can 
achieve fullness of life. 

We whose faith is built on freedom 
must unremittingly carry our gospel into 
social action, against all odds and falsifi- 
cations and discouragements and indif- 
ferences in this day of momentous 
challenge. “More may depend upon Eu- 
ropean liberal Christianity than we 
sometimes think. James Russell Lowell 
set the alternatives clearly before Amer- 
ica a generation ago: 


“So we 
Can from our height of Freedom look 
along. 
A boundless future, ours if we be strong; 
Or if we shrink, better remount our 
ships 
And, fleeing God’s express design, trace 
back 
The hero-freighted Mayflower’s prophet- 
track ae 
To Europe entering her blood-red 
- eclipse.” 


Europe has been blood-red indeed. If 


European liberalism shrinks now, there 
are no ships to be remounted. But in 
God’s love and under His design, this 
eclipse may yet be seen as the hour of 
Europe’s darkness before the splendor 
of her dawn. 
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Raymond V. Holt is Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester, and lecturer in 
‘the History of Doctrine in the University of Manchester. A past president of the 
General Assembly and one-time chairman of the commission on “A Free Religious 
Faith,” he has ge as minister of the Unitarian churches in Edinburgh and 


Banbury. 


Recent Trends in English’ 


Unitarian Theology 


by RAYMOND V. HOLT 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE and European civilization are being torn asunder by 
religious and anti-religious dogmatists. Fanatics and the madmen are in power 
trying to destroy everybody and everything that does not accord with their blind 


infallibilities. 


But even today the mass of men are neither fanatics nor madmen. 


Madmen and the fanatics are really in a minority, though madness and fanaticism 
are contagious diseases which spread rapidly. Madmen and the fanatics come into 
power when men’s minds and souls are empty, and men are feeling insecure, spirit- 


ually as well as economically. 


That is the situation in which the 
greater part of the world finds itself to- 
day. “But the unclean spirit, when he is 
gone out of the man, passeth through 
waterless places, seeking rest and findeth 
it not. Then he saith, I will return unto 
my house whence I came out; and when 
he is come he findeth it empty, swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he and taketh 
with him seven other spirits more evil 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first. Even so 
shall it be also unto this evil generation.” 

So far England seems little affected by 
these movements. There is a tendency 
to seek a new authoritarianism in re- 
ligion and the younger generation of 
Protestants has been touched by Barth- 
ianism, but for the most part England 
remains unmoved by these conflicts — 
tolerant and good natured. Men are 
judged by what they are, rather than by 
the labels they wear. Except for its 
economic consequences, the crisis in 
Europe does not seem to have touched 
England. 

But all experience shows that such 
waves of thought and feeling tend to 
spread. No country can remain isolated 

from such terrific currents of thought. 
If the English Channel and the North 
Sea are no longer barriers against mili- 
tary attack, still less can they isolate Eng- 
land from ‘the mental and spiritual con- 
 flicts of the time. 
__ And even if in the end these con- 
-flicts are fought out in milder fashion in 
_ England, we are still faced with the fact 
that religion does not touch the lives of 
. - most Englishmen. very deeply. 


tor 


They are not hostile to religion: they 
treat it with a certain respect, but in 
practice it means little to them except as 
part of an inherited background. Only 
a faith held with a passionate convic- 
tion can hope to catch the imagination 
and win the hearts and minds and souls 
of men. 


Can Unitarians provide such a re- 
ligion combining deep faith with the 
open minded recognition of all the prob- 
lems that lie hidden in the mystery of 
life? Can we meet the definite infalli- 
bilities of religious dogmatists and non- 
religious idealogists with a faith as pas- 
sionate as theirs, with a theology as well 
worked out, but without their blindness 
and their cruelty? 

What are Unitarians doing to face this 
situation? 

At first sight Unitarians seem to be 
doing very little. They are jogging along 
in the old paths. The old differences of 
theology remain side by side. There 
are Unitarians who emphasize their 
Christianity. There are Unitarians who 
emphasize their Universalism. There 
are what used to be called “The Liberal 
Jews.” Nowadays there are a few, but 


We shall not recover our religious 
leadership until we are able to meet 
the definite coherent religious theo- 
logies and idealogies of the time by 
a theology as definite and coherent, 
but undogmatic and open-minded. 


Raymond V. Holt 
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a very few “Humanists,” as the term is 


understood in America. 

But all these differences are mainly 
differences of emphasis. They do not 
represent trends in present day theology. 
There are no profound cleavages between 
right and left. The most ardent Christo- 
centric theologians do not deny that God 
has never left himself without a witness 
and that men of all ages and of all 
nations have known God. The Univer- 
salist does not deny that some of the 
most precious insights of his religion 
have come to him as part of his Christian 
heritage. Even the Humanists recog- 
nize their debt to Christianity and use its 
phraseology. On the other hand all Uni- 
tarians are “humanists” in the sense that 
all our experience is human experience 
and that it implies something and some- 
one who is not “wholly other.” And in 
practice all the different groups get along 
very well together. 

If this spirit of accommodation and 
mutual recognition is due to a real spirit 
of tolerance, that is all to the good and a 
welcome contrast to the bitterness and 
blindness of dogmatic sectarianism. If, 
however, it is due to lack of interest in 
theology, of failure to realize the issues 
at stake and the need for a more definite 
theology, it is a disastrous weakness, 
and Unitarianism will not begin to grow 
again until that weakness is overcome. 
There is only too much reason to suspect 
that the last generation of Unitarians 
was little interested in theology. Only 
one major theological work has been 
written by a Unitarian in the present 
generation and that is Mass Man and 
Religion, by E, G. Lee, editor of The In- 
guirer, following on his Christianity in 
Chains. 

In the nineteenth century when we 
were advancing, we had a theology and 
some great theologians. One need only 
mention the names of Martineau; Parker, 
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Drummond, Carpenter and Wicksteed. 
We were few then, but we counted be- 
cause we were facing up to the problems 
of the time, and it is interesting to note 
that we counted also in social thinking 
at the time we were doing theological 
thinking. We shall not recover our lead 
until we are able to meet the definite 
coherent religious and anti-religious 
theologies and idealogies of the time by 
a theology as definite and coherent but 
undogmatic and open-minded. The 
scientist does not lose his freedom when 
he states his results in definite form. In 
fact the scientist only advances by 
making definite and coherent statements. 


There are, however, welcome signs of 
a change. 


1.) The younger generation has 
awakened to the fact that Unitarians are 
suffering from lack of church conscious- 
ness. Unitarians have emphasized in- 
dividual consciousness to such a degree 
that men have become isolated units, 
starving to spiritual death from lack of 
religious fellowship in worship. Their 
theory of religion left no essential place 
or function for the church. That is one 
of our fundamental weaknesses. The 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches consists of churches 
without any real understanding of why 
churches are necessary for the full de- 
velopment of a religious life. Such an 
outlook is suicidal. 

So far this new consciousness has ex- 
pressed itself in practical organization 
rather than in the working out of the 
theological implications of such an or- 
ganization. The creation of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches in 1928 is one such ex- 
pression. Recently the Young People’s 
League has produced A Manual of 
Church Membership, which is one of the 
most valuable publications of the Lind- 
sey Press. 


2.) There has now arisen a demand 
for more definite teaching of Unitarian- 
ism. We are beginning to realize what 
our grandfathers knew but what our 
fathers have forgotten—that we sought 
freedom, not to believe anything we 
choose, but to seek truth. The scientist 
values freedom to seek truth, but at every 
moment he is prepared to state what 
truth he has found while fully recogniz- 
ing that such statement is not final and 
will in time be superseded, he hopes, by 
something better. The younger Unitar- 
ians want not merely the right to seek 
truth but to know something of the 
truths we claim to have found. They 
want truths on which they can act and 
by which they can live. It is true, un- 
fortunately, that many of them still fight 
shy of theology. They identify theology 
with abstract discussion of remote prob- 
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We are beginning to realize what 
our grandfathers knew but what our 
fathers have forgotten—that we 
sought freedom not to believe any- 
thing we choose, but to seek truth. 


lems couched in the language of past 
centuries. They do not realize that the 
work of the theologians is to interpret 
life with all its variety of experience in 
the belief that God lies behind that life 
—theology, that is, philosophy with God 
as its background. But since so many 
theologians also fail to realize this, it is 
not unnatural that they should be identi- 
fied with their mistakes. 


3.) 
change is the fact that thirteen ministers 
appointed by the General Assembly as a 
Commission were able to agree in the 
production of a volume entitled A Free 
Religious Faith. There was no attempt 
to get a forced unanimity and where 
absolute unanimity was not obtained, 
that fact was stated and the dissentient 
view expressed. The report is not per- 
fect and has been criticized because one 
or two sections dealing with technical 
problems of psychology and science 
make use of technical phraseology. Even 
so, Professor A. D. Ritchie in reviewing 
the book in the Manchester Guardian 
wrote this comment: “The work as a 
whole has a crispness and definiteness 
one hardly expects of a committee, and 
difficulties are not shirked, though there 
is no assumption of dogmatic finality.” 
The Times Literary Supplement wrote: 
“.. . in this book the issues are so fairly 
set out and so frankly faced that it may 
be instructive even to those who disagree 
fundamentally with its line of argu- 
ment.” 


4.) Equally significant is the appear- 
ance of a new theological periodical, 
Faith and Freedom—a Journal of Pro- 
gressive Religion. For two generations 
Unitarians have had no periodical in 
which they could print any longer dis- 
cussion of theological problems than a 
few columns in a weekly paper. Com- 
pare this with the days of our greatness 
when The Theological Review revealed 
to the world the wealth of learning and 
scholarship of which Unitarians could be 
proud. Notice also the title “Faith and 
Freedom.” The adoption of that title is 
not an accident but is significant of the 
change for good passing over Unitarian- 
ism. 


5.) In a line with this change is the 


fact that Unitarians are beginning to 
realize that there have always been two 


The most striking sign of the | 


strains united in their religious contri- — 
bution—the mystical and the rational— 
and that each needs the other. It is to — 
that twofold strain that we owe our great 
collection of hymns by Unitarian writers, 
a selection of which is now being re- 
printed. 

6.) A new interest in the implications 


of symbolism is being aroused. In 1924 
Dr. S. H. Mellone, at one time Principal 


of the Unitarian College, Manchester, 


published an article entitled “Symbolism 
in Religious Experience,” in his volume, 
The Price of Progress. It has taken 
Unitarians a whole generation to realize | 
the profound importance of the subject. 
How can Unitarians hope to understand 
human experience, and if they fail to 
understand human experience how can 
they hope to influence and transform it, 
if they ignore those depths of human 
experience which lie behind the great 
poetry and the great religions of man- 
kind? 

The Commission on a Free Religious 
Faith included in its report “as stating 
an individual point of view worthy of 
serious consideration” an article on 
“The Myth,” by E. G. Lee. They have 
incurred considerable criticism for doing 
so and were urged to exclude it. This 
paper was strongly criticized by the 
American Journal of Liberal Religion. 
The subject raises the profoundest prob- 
lems of the interpretation of human ex- 
perience. Only if Unitarians have the 
courage to face these problems can they 
hope to do for the religion of the 
twentieth century what they did for the 
religion of the nineteenth. There are 
signs that some of the younger Unitar- 
ians are waking up to this fact. The 
future alone will tell whether they. will 
succeed in firing others with their spirit. 
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Rev. E. G. Lee has been editor of The Inquirer, “the organ of English Unitarian 
Christianity and Free Religious Fellowship,” since 1939. Prior to that time, he was 
minister of churches in Bolton and Shrewsbury. 


The Role of Britain 
in World Aftairs 


by E. G. LEE 


IN 1940, when every calculation about the nature and duration of the war had gone 
awry, Britain still had enough resources left to stand alone. Those resources were 
found at the time not in economic power, but in two apparently unrelated factors: 
in a highly efficient air force, and in a reliance upon certain values coming to her 
aid. Her defiance of Hitler in that year was not a heroic gesture, but a common- 


sense calculation of the chances of her survival. 


She had made many mistakes 


(although what were mistakes in that crazy Europe of the thirties?) yet she was 
left, when the issue really was one of life and death, with sufficient power to pull 


herself out of the valley of destruction. 


That was not just chance. That the 
Royal Air Force was what it was in the 
summer and autumn of 1940 was the 
result of the cold calculation of men who 
had judged the nature of the last chance 
up to the split second; and the judgment 
had been made amid all the bewildering 
eddies of strategy, political manuever, 
and fluctuating public opinion during 
the previous ten years. The triumph of 
the R. A. F. over the Luftwaffe was a 
triumph of mind, as much as a triumph 
of anything else. It had been perceived 
that as a last resort a few planes, supple- 
mented by an advanced scientific tech- 
nique could save Britain. That was a 
triumph of not only, say of courage, but 
of national genius. 

Likewise in 1940 Britain did not feel 
alone. She felt that she had the world 
behind her. She had at the time no 
obvious tangible proof of this; Hitler’s 
proofs of outside aid were far more ob- 
vious and tangible; yet Britain was sure 
that if she stood, world forces would 
gradually collect around her. This did 
not alter her determination to fight alone 
and to go down fighting if need be, but 
this determination was only a part of the 
picture (as the courage of the “few” was 
only a part of the picture) the whole 
canvas included the nature of the world 
forces that would eventually come to her 
aid. This too was not an estimation of 
chance; it was an imaginative reading 
of a world situation. Britain was related 
to certain values in such a way that in 
a matter of life and death she found her- 
self the representative of them, and she 

d every reason for believing that if she 
stood fast those values would organize 
the material powers to defeat Hitler. 


; 
; 
E _ Thus, in 1940, in Britain’s darkest 
A 


hour, when in contrast Germany seemed 


* 


to be more efficient and vital in every 


way, Britain had read the situation and 
prepared for it in such a manner that 
not only was her survival certain, but 
also those ideals of tolerance, humanity 
and freedom for which she stood. The 
role then of forty-five million people on 
an island was supreme and vital in world 
affairs. 


It is not difficult to draw an analogy 
between that day and this, although it is 
easy to be tempted into exaggeration. 


The situation of Britain at the moment 
in terms of survival is not nearly so pre- 
carious as in 1940. It would be foolish 
to draw any comparisons between the 
possibilities of peace and the hap and 
chance of war. Yet the analogy is not 
altogether out of place. Britain is under 
a threat, a threat of economic collapse. 
If that collapse came it would spread 
inevitably through the world, as the con- 
sequence of her defeat in 1940 would 
have spread. The harsh truth still stands, 
although illusions of various sorts hide 
it, that prosperity is as indivisable as 
peace. Will the secret of Britain’s spirit 
come to her rescue as it did in 1940? 
Has she reserved in spite of many mis- 
takes (but not more and perhaps not as 
gross as many other nations)—has she 
reserved the last split-second strategy 
that will save her? No one knows, save 


Britain’s role in world affairs in 1948 
will be, by her own efforts to prevent 
economic collapse, and consequently, 
economic collapse in widening circles 
throughout the trading world — and 
by the exercise of her political ma- 
turity to preserve democracy in 
Europe. 


E. G. Lee 


perhaps a Briton, and he would answer 
out of his particular mystique, yes. 

Britain too in 1948 is the representa- 
tive of certain intangible values as she 
was in 1940. Her political stability, and 
above all the continuity of her free in- 
stitutions, are the hidden foundation 
upon which rests at the moment the 
whole of European democracy. Con- 
tinuity of political life has been shocked 
in Europe as the result of two world 
wars. It will take a long time for Europe 
to recover the sense of order and the 
continuation of community institutions 
that were present in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Britain’s political stability is 
Europe’s hidden foundation. 


The reflective British citizen with very 
little self-consciousness sees his coun- 
try as the representative of certain 
values—tolerance, humanity and _ free- 
dom—under pressure at the moment. 
If his country, as a representative of 
these values is under difficulty then once 
again his particular mystique assures 
him that in due time those values will 
gather around her . . . values, he be- 
lieves, not only present in those coun- 
tries openly dedicated to them, but 
present also in countries that seem to 
deny them. Under every tyranny in 
the world there are “resistance move- 
ments” of freedom, as little heard of per- 
haps and as little prepared as in 1940, 
but unless the fundamentals of human 
nature have changed—and they have 
not—there are men dedicated to free- 
dom wherever men breathe. 


In the last resort, particularly in the 
matter of national survival, it is wise 
not to concentrate too much on the ob- 
vious, but to estimate those unseen 
powers of the spirit expressed in will, 
imagination and grasp of reality. These 
are the powers that determine the fate 
of peoples. 
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Britain’s role in world affairs in 1948 
will be, by her own efforts to prevent 
economic collapse, and consequently 
economic collapse in widening circles 
throughout the trading world—and by 
the exercise of her political maturity to 
preserve democracy in Europe. 


But this is only a part of her role. 
There are others. Two of these shall 
be mentioned. 


Britain is the center of an empire. 
The empire has vanished in its material 
form—as the best in British thought and 
desire always intended that it should. 
The paradox of the nineteenth century, 
Britain’s passionate love of political 
freedom at home and her apparent 
domination of subject peoples abroad, 
was never a real paradox. It only 
clouded over idealisms of political free- 
dom for others to be realized in an or- 
der then not understood. After all it 
was not until around about 1916, under 
pressure of the First World War, that 
the conception of a world organization 
of free and independent states came 
into being. 

It is not surprising therefore, that 
Britain herself before that date had not 
seen clearly how all the diverse and de- 
pendent peoples of the empire could 
be organized into a commonwealth of 
free peoples. That the desire for such 
a commonwealth was present, or alterna- 
tively a world organization in which 
free peoples could find security, is 
clear enough. The British Common- 
wealth has grown not out of paper 
plans or out of carefully constructed 
concepts of political organization, but 
through the application of a tradition 
of freedom to current situations. That 
tradition was as real in the nineteenth 
century under the conditions then pre- 
vailing as at any time since. 


But this is by the way. Britain is now 
the center of a vanishing empire. The 
word “center” is used advisedly, for in 
this vanishing empire Britain still plays 
a leading role. She has left India, but 
her statesmen and soldiers are still there, 
trusted by the Indian statesmen, to 
help in the transition period. Has any- 
thing like this, quite as comparable in 
size and significance ever been wit- 
nessed before? A dominant power 
leaves a subject nation and a sub-con- 
tinent without a drop of blood being 
shed (as between the power and the 
nation) and the representatives of the 
dominant power are left behind, trusted 
by the statesmen of the freed people, 
in order to help establish the nation. 


That is not only true of India but 
in a more remarkable way with Burma. 
Burma has immediately contracted out 
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Britain today is under a threat, a 
If that 
collapse came, it would spread in- 
evitably through the world, as the 


threat of economic collapse. 


consequences of her military defeat- 
in 1940 would have spread. 


of the Commonwealth—India has not 
yet done so—yet even in this situation 
it is fair to say that British statesman- 
ship is trusted and consulted. In this 
role, in relation with great Hastern 
peoples Britain is establishing new 
principles of freedom. Within current 
events a tradition is being used for new 
creative efforts. What the results are 
to be no one can yet say, but at least 
the efforts represent a great challenge 
thrown down to the gods of the future. 
The role has come to Britain after the 
Second World War, as a power of 
world-wide responsibilities, of establish- 
ing equal, free and peaceful relation- 
ships between the Asiatic East and the 
West. The cultures represented are 
divided by oceans and by centuries of 
developments, yet it is reasonable to 
hope that from the present cooperation 
something new in the spirit of humanity 
will be achieved. 


That the way is marked by horror 
and bloodshed, and that the ultimate 
goal is still out of sight, is one of the 
conditions attached to men wanting to 
be free without the immediate practice 
and aptitude for freedom. But that is 
not confined to the East alone. Wisdom 
can only do its best to limit the scope 
of the horrors and prevent them if need 


be. 


The second part of Britain’s role may 
now be alluded to. It is in a sense more 
difficult than the other. She is in Europe 
yet attached by inseparable bonds to 
America. The cultures running between 
the two countries are too deep and 
firm to need comment. They are like 
the bonds that unite families, so in- 
stinctive and accepted that they are 
unremarked until needed most. That is 
true; yet Britain is attached to Europe. 
That is to say she is aware of the land 
mass of Europe and the problems of its 
peoples in a way that, perhaps, America 
cannot be. 


At the moment the problem troubling 
those peoples—apart from their eco- 
nomic plight—is the spiritual problem 
of the reconstruction of their inner 
societies. At the heart of the problem 
is the challenge of something called 
Communism. Communism comes from 
Russia. What is the attitude of Britain 


‘empiric sort. 


to Russia? ‘I'he reply must be that, in 
a puzzled manner, she would only too 
happily live at peace with Russia, if 
Russia would let her. Her attitude to 
Communism, that she has no wish to un- 
dertake a crusade against it. Britain 
was troubled deeply by Tzarist Russia, 
yet she never had the slightest desire 
to undertake a crusade against Tzarism. 


The freedom of Britain is of the 
“This is the way for 
sensible men to live, and if they do not 
live in this way, so much the worse for 
them!” She cannot be stirred by 
ideological issues, for ideologies do not 
break in upon her empiric thinking. In 
this the logical—and often illogical— 
foreigner sees British hypocrisy. But 
underneath the empiricism, very much 
out of sight, but very real as the past 
thirty years have demonstrated, is a 
faith that will blaze out into ultimate 
action in moments of crisis. The 
British concept of freedom is that of 
John Milton: that given time, freedom 
will always defeat its oppressors. 


That probably is the key word of 
British foreign policy, “given time”— 
put off the evil day as long as possible, 
even to the point of risk, in the hope that 
spiritual forces will do their work. Com- 
promise; avoid being put into a position 
in which the only answer is.“yes” or 
“no,” with the unspeakable results that 
often go with those diplomatic answers 
in the world of today. Such a policy has 
its failures; it is not a happy one for 


‘the logical mind, and causes acute dis- 


turbances to the illogical one also. But 
it would be wrong to call it hypocrisy or 
to doubt its ultimate strength, or above 


all its faith. 


Standing facing Westminster Abbey, 
the shrine of the long centuries of 
British history, is a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln. It is unique. It represents in 
an unconscious symbolic way the ties 
between American democracy, and 
that strange traditional democracy col- 
lected in and around those ancient 
stones. In Lincoln perhaps is sym- 
bolized a bond not easy to express. He 
was born far, far away from the en- 
vironment of British democracy, yet to 
many Britons he is the mirror of it. In 
his humility, his hesitancy, his occa- — 
sional bewilderment, his desire to be 
“above the battle”—yet entering into it 
at the call of duty—in his deep passion- 
ate ground-swell of faith, many Britons 
try to recognize their own political 
creed. j 


In human conflict such a creed is 
not policy. It is faith, and faith in the 
long run is more dependable than 
policy. iby ” 


_ Mr. M. Philips Price, M. P. is a Labor Member of Parliament who comes from an 
old Unitarian family. He is a landowner in the West country, a great traveler and 
one of the few remaining men who knew Lenin. He was present during the Russian 
revolution. His article below is reprinted from The Inquirer. 


The State of Kurope 


by M. PHILIPS PRICE 


WHAT HAS happened to us in Europe in the last thirty years is a history of the same 
struggle which has been going on for the last three thousand years. The British 
have survived with their liberties intact, and so have the countries on the western 


seaboard of Europe. 


We may grumble about crushing taxation, rationing and 


bureaucratic controls, but we are not liable to arrest by secret police, nor to exile by 
administrative order, as may happen to anyone in Eastern Europe today, as it hap- 
pened in Central Europe under the Hitler régime. 


Moreover, liberty of conscience is safe. 
Perhaps the reason why authoritarian 
régimes have recently sprung up in the 
world to threaten civic liberties is be- 
cause they are the reaction to the un- 
restricted liberty in the economic sphere 
which during the nineteenth century 
gave us slums and poverty, unplanned 
towns and great inequalities of wealth. 
The golden coin of civic liberty became 
debased to mean for some liberty to ac- 
cumulate wealth and for others liberty 
to starve or live in slums. 


Nazism and Communism are both a 
form of totalitarian socialism which can 
be regarded as a protest, at least in the 
countries outside the Anglo-Saxon 
sphere of influence, against the laissez- 
faire principles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But Nazism contains a racial 
doctrine which perverts the original 
idea, sets up artificial racial barriers, 
and allows one group to prey upon an- 
other. This is where Communism is 
superior to Nazism in that it repudiates 
this racial theory. Though it sets up an 
oligarchical élite and greatly restricts 
personal liberty and free opinion, it 
does so without racial discrimination and 
gives economic equality to all its citi- 
zens. This is the kind of development 
which Dostoievsky foresaw in his great 
novels and in the famous chapter called 
“The Grand Inquisitor” in The Brothers 
Kamarazov he brings to perfection the 
idea of an authority which would de- 
prive the citizen of his civic liberty in 
return for guaranteeing him material 
welfare. 


The Communist system in Russia has 

_ been built up upon the economic theories 
_ of Karl Marx, and this in its turn on 
_what is known as Hegelian dialectics. 
_ These abstruse doctrines with their au- 
_ tomatic and mechanical processes, which 
arose last century in Central Europe, are 
in many respects quite foreign to the 


a 
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Russian mind. The Russian mind is al- 
ways seeking for some perfect solution 
of the problem of life and tends to sur- 
round even an economic theory with an 
atmosphere of a creed which in time 
becomes a religion. I have heard it 
said that the Russian mind is always 
searching, not only for that which is un- 
attainable, but for that which is known 
to be unattainable. Russian Communism 
has become a secular religion based on 
a doctrine of social welfare in this world. 
It presupposes an outer world which is 
threatening Russia, the center of the 
New Order. This outer world is hostile 
but also decadent. It is destined to col- 
lapse and pass away in the Apocalypse 
of the world revolution, the Four Riders 
being the commissars of the Kremlin. 


Yet it is interesting to note that al- 
though the Communist secular religion 
is the official creed of Russia today and 
is probably followed by at least a quarter, 
and possibly a third, of the population, 


Communism is partly a _ reaction 
the the 


churches during the nineteenth cen- 


against indifference of 


tury to the social conditions of the 


people. 


the old religion of orthodox Christianity 
(the Eastern Church) has got its quite 
numerous adherents. There has _ un- 
doubtedly been a revival of this form 
of spiritual religion in Russia during the 
last ten years. The rulers of Russia have 
made their peace with the old religion 
and relations are now on a quite satisfac- 
tory basis of mutual tolerance. Thus 
it seems that in Russia today there is 
a curious but quite definite equilibrium 
between the old spiritual and the mod- 
ern secular religions. 


In the Balkans and Southeast Europe 
there are similar developments. The 
Yugoslav régime is a Communist one, 
and, as in Russia, has solved the racial 
problems of that disturbed area with 
conspicuous success. It is materialist and 
utilitarian in its thinking, and in spite 
of grave handicaps is slowly pulling the 
country round economically. It has 
captured the enthusiasm of the youth. 
At the same time, there is no liberty, as 
we understand it in Western Europe. 
The secret police are everywhere and 
only one view.can be expressed in public, 
namely, the government view. On the 


other hand, the Orthodox Church is 


‘ free to practice its religion and has ad- 


herents everywhere. Compared with 
Russia the churches are not full on Sun- 
day, but Serbian tradition is not a 
church-going one. It is only on feast 
days and holidays that large congrega- 
tions attend. In general one may say 
that a reasonable working arrangement 
has been come to in Yugoslavia between 
the old religion and the new, as in Rus- 
sia. There are, of course, complications, 
because the western provinces of Slove- 
nia and Croatia, which were once part 
of the old Austrian Empire, are Roman 
Catholic. Religion here has a consider- 
able hold over the peasantry and trouble 
has arisen between church and state; but 
I am satisfied that this is a political dis- 
pute and not a religious one. It came 
out while I was there during the trial 
of the Archbishop Stepinac. I believe 
that the Communist régime in Belgrade 
is anxious to come to a modus vivendi 
also with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and I hear that there are similar moves 
on in connection with the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. The latter, how- 
ever, shows no signs of wanting to play. 


The Orthodox Church is in some 
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respects better off there than in Yugo- 
slavia, for most of its properties have 
been left untouched. In Bulgaria the 
past influence of the Russian Church 
is strong there. The services and sing- 
ing are very similar to those of Russia. 
This, of course, dates back to the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria by Russia after the war 
with Turkey in 1878. 


It is even more interesting to observe 
a similar kind of struggle going on in 
Turkey. Here the struggle between polit- 
ical totalitarianism and democracy seems 
to be in process of solution, and the 
Western idea of political democracy and 
civic liberty is gaining ground. The 
press is relatively free, and political 
comment, and even controversy in public, 
is unfettered. On the other hand, there 
is nothing like that working com- 
promise between the secular and the 
spiritual religions which I have seen 
throughout the Balkans and in Russia. 
The Slavs are much more spiritually- 
minded than the very matter-of-fact and 
not very intellectual Turk. The whole 
weight of the political régime is set 
against Islam and indeed against any 
spiritual religion. I found that Mullahs 
and Hodjas are forbidden to wear 
clerical dress, and everything is done to 
prevent religion from being recognized 
as having any beneficial influence at all. 
The population of the towns seemed 
quite indifferent to any form of religion. 
One no longer hears the muezzin call to 
prayer at mid-day. On the other hand, 
I did see signs of Islam being practiced 
in the villages where the bulk of the 
population of Turkey still live, and I be- 
lieve that the régime cannot long main- 
tain its strong bias against the tradi- 
tional religion of Turkey. Turkey is 
probably passing through the same anti- 
religious phase as Russia immediately 
following her October revolution. In- 
teresting developments may come in the 
course of the next ten years. 


When one comes to look on our own 
people and Western Europe generally, 
does one not see similar kinds of develop- 
ments here? The official Communist 
creed as practiced in Russia is not prac- 
ticed here except by a very few. Never- 
theless, the secular religion and _phil- 
osophy on which Communism is based 
is widespread. It is no doubt partly a 
reaction against the indifference of the 
churches during the nineteenth century 
to the social conditions of the people. It 
is partly due to the growth of popular 
scientific knowledge which has made non- 
sense of many of the creeds of the 
churches. This results in skepticism and 
absence from church and chapel. One 
would have thought that Unitarianism 
would have benefited from this, but it 
does not seem as if it has. The reason 
is probably the indifference on the part 
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Russian Communism has become a 
secular religion based on a doctrine 
of social welfare in this world. It 
presupposes an outer world which 
is threatening Russia, the center of 
the New Order. 


of the people to spiritual problems and 
exercises generally, and their engross- 
ment in the material trials and worries 
of modern life. Yet I do not think that 
fundamentally our people are materialist. 
Instinctively they feel a Divine Power 
ordering the universe, but are mystified 
at the chaos and cruelty in the world. 
Many, indeed most of our people, are 
probably religious, but it does not take 
the form of organized religion; rather 
of the half-conscious communing with 
the unseen Power, as one is inspired to 
do in a walk in the country in beautiful 
surroundings. Thus beneath a coat of 
materialism there is a heart which is in- 
spired by something more. The de- 
votion of our people to civic liberties, 
which ‘is seen throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world and Western Europe, has 
not been disturbed by the war and, in 
spite of superficial signs to the contrary, 
I do not believe that their fundamentally 
religious basis has been disturbed either. 

Behind the psychological _ barrier 
which separates Eastern from Western 
Europe the authority of the secular re- 


ligion of Communism is dominant, but - 


as I have shown, the old spiritual re- 
ligions still go on. What is more dis- 
turbing perhaps is the fact that in Russia 
free thought, speech and writing is sup- 
pressed. The old Orthodox Church is 
entirely an emotional religion and does 
not encourage thought and speculation. 
This in the past has always been carried 
on by the Russian intelligentsia, who 
have given the world some of the greatest 
gems of literature and art. There is 
little doubt today that political totalitar- 
ianism, combined with the secular re- 
ligion of Communism, is so hampering 
free thought and speculation in Russia 
that little creative work can now be done. 
Russia is entering upon a barren era, at 
least in the realm of literature and art. 
It is remarkable to see, as I saw when 
I was there eighteen months ago, with 
what eagerness the Russians enjoy the 
great classical works of the past, Push- 
kin, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy and the sym- 
phonies of Tchaikovsky. One must hope 
therefore that this indicates that in the 
long run it will be impossible to keep the 
vigorous Russian spirit in chains. 

The prospects before Europe are. cer- 
tainly grim. There is economic disorder 
and spiritual chaos. There is a Roman 


‘desire to commune with the 


Catholic revival in some parts and the 
establishment of the Communist secular 
religion in another. There is doubt and — 
uncertainty everywhere, but as long as 
the countries of the western seaboard of 
Europe, led by the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and their kinsmen overseas, main- 
tain the rule of law and civic liberties 
and as long as our people keep, in spite 
of half-empty churches and chapels, a 
fundamental faith in goodness and the 
Divine 
Power, the future of the human race is 
assured. 


The Prague Congress 


The first World-Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom since the 
war will be held in the beautiful city of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, from July 13 to 
July 18, 1948, with the Czechoslovak 
Church acting as the generous host. Such 
a gathering has been impossible since 
the last Congress met in Oxford in 1937, 
and it will hold a significance that cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. 

The Second World War was an acid 
test of religious liberalism, and although 
there have been casualties. many groups 
have came through the fiery ordeal 
stronger than ever before. The two 
planning conferences in Cambridge, 
England, in 1946 and that in Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1947, with delegates 
from some dozen countries present, 
proved conclusively that the spirit of 
advance is actively alive and that a pro- 
found conviction is held that an oppor- 
tunity is offered by the present condi- 
tion of the world such as we have never 
had before, to make our Gospel crea- 
tively effective in the affairs of men. 

This promises to be one of the most 
significant Conferences ever held, and 
the Program Committee is actively at 
work to get the finest available speakers 
on subjects vital to all thinking men. It 
may well mark a new era of liberal devel- 
opment and the inquiries already re- 
ceived indicate that many of our Amer- 
ican Unitarians will wish to be present. 

The Department of World Churches 
of the American Unitarian Association 
is canvassing every possible means of 
transportation, and in spite of the al- 


‘ready crowded condition of ships to 


Europe, hopes to secure sea passage for 
the American delegation. Detailed in- 
formation regarding travel facilities and 
costs cannot yet be furnished, but those 


who desire to share in this outstanding — 


event are asked to write by January 31, 
at the latest, to me. We need to know 
approximately how many are likely to 
go in order that plans may be made. 

; HERBERT HITCHEN, 
Director, Department of World Churches © 
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John Kielty is Hon. Secretary of the British £100,000 Appeal Fund, the largest in 
the history of English Unitarianism. The appeal owes much for its amazing success 
to Rev. Kielty’s energy and self-sacrifice. He was minister of the Stockton-on-Tees 
church before taking his present pastorate in Stockport. 


The £100,000 Appeal Fund 


by JOHN KIELTY 


IN THE DARK DAYS of 1943 members of the Commission on the Work of the Churches 
decided that any renaissance of Unitarianism in Britain ought not to be handicapped 
by bad premises, ill-paid ministers and lack of money. They recommended that 
the General Assembly launch a Fund for £100,000, the largest sum ever appealed 


for by British Unitarians. 


The war was not won, bombs were still falling, the future 


was by no means certain, so this was in itself a great expression of faith not only 
in ultimate victory over Hitler, but in the future of Unitarianism in this country. 


The Assembly launched the Appeal. 


For the purpose of organization and 
closer fellowship, our churches here are 
grouped into district associations and 
the Central Appeal Committee decided to 
work through these. Each association 
appointed a committee and an area or- 
ganizer. Each church appointed a chair- 
man, secretary and treasurer and a com- 
mittee representative of all sections of 
church activity. The Central Committee 
alloted each area a target and the areas 
accepted or amended that target after a 
visit from a member of the Central Com- 
mittee. In turn the areas allotted each of 
their churches targets which again were 
accepted or amended, or declined, since 
some preferred to make an effort without 
any definite target in view. 

In the first few months sums came in 
from individuals. One little girl gave 
two shillings and sixpence, one gentle- 
man signed a covenant to pay £250 a 
year for seven years, which with income 
tax recovered would mean over £3,000. 
Then the individual churches began to 
work. The campaign was to last three 
years and so collecting cards were issued 
for those who desired to subscribe a 
small weekly sum, and collecting boxes 
in the form of a church were issued for 
those who preferred that method. 
Regular meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee, and of the Central Committee and 
the area organizers were held. Visits 
were paid to districts and to individual 
churches. The campaign was on. Then 
photographs of our churches and of 
interesting things connected with them 
were collected and an exhibition was 
prepared. This exhibition went round 

the country to district meetings and to 
_ church socials and everywhere created 
_ great interest and resulted in a greater 
_ knowledge of our heritage. 

In July 1944, just as the first circular 
‘was being issued. Essex Hall was de- 
_stroyed. It was too late then to amend 
; the total, but a mention of the disaster 
made in the final draft. Thus with 


headquarters gone, over twenty churches 
totally destroyed and nearly fifty more 
damaged in some way, the real money- 
raising campaign began in earnest. 

Soon the response was encouraging 
everyone. By December 31, 1944, over 
£20,000 had been raised and by the end 
of June 1945, this had been increased to 
£46,000. One church was set a target 
of about £600: within a year it had 
raised over £2,000! Some of the 
churches which did not appear to be 
capable of accepting a target even had 
raised sums varying from £50 to £200. 
One church which had lost everything 
ina terrible blitz and was carrying on in 
part of an old house, accepted a target 
of £150 and it has almost reached it. 
One little church which has not had a 
minister of its own in over two hundred 
years existence, was wrongly assessed a 
target of £100. It asked who had done 
it and no one seemed to know the answer. 
Earlier this year it got its target and it is 
still subscribing! 

The outstanding achievement is that of 
a church destroyed by enemy action in 
1940, which has raised £5,000 for its 
own rebuilding and also sent £150 to the 
Fund! 

The money is now being used for such 
things as a guaranteed minimum salary 
to ministers, far too low, but more than 
could have been given without the aid of 
the Fund, allowances for ministers’ chil- 
dren, for the Children’s Home in Czecho- 
slovakia, (£4,000), for the work of the 


These are difficult times in this coun- 
try and, in addition, many churches 
are finding they can delay no longer 
decorations in 
The fund will 
help them, but they must also raise 


urgent repairs and 
their own churches. 


large sums themselves. 


John Kielty 


Forward Movement Committee and now 
for repairing, re-decorating and re-fur- 
nishing churches. Money is available 
for Sunday School work, publications, 
Unitarian work in the Khazi Hills in 
India, and for augmenting whatever 
compensation the Government provides 
for the churches destroyed by enemy 
action. Over £9,000 has been used to 
wipe out a debt on the old Essex Hall 
Trust. 

The position now is that we have 
raised approximately £83,000 and un- 
fortunately, we are fast reaching the limit 
of our capacity to raise more. These are 
difficult times in this country and in addi- 
tion, many churches are finding they 
can delay no longer urgent repairs and 
decorations in their own churches. The 
Fund will help them, but they must also 
raise large sums themselves. Already a 
larger sum has been raised than ever 
before in the history of our movement 
and we have in many places astonished 
ourselves. We may reach £90,000 and 
to some that may spell failure, but if so, 
it is a glorious failure, and some of us 
do not mean to fail. One last effort is 
being made. New targets have been 
issued, a Christmas Gift Week has been 
arranged and everything possible is be- 
ing done to bring in the very last penny. 

We are proud of this effort, for it has 
all been done on a purely voluntary 
basis; no one has been paid a salary and 
no one has asked for one. Despite some 
disappointments and the failure of a few 
to respond, the majority have done their 
utmost and we emerge from the effort 
much stronger than when we. began. 
Soon now it will be over, but the fellow- 
ship in endeavor which it created will 
last for many, many years to come. 
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The scholarly summary of nineteenth century Unitarianism in England is written 
by Rev. H. J. McLachlan, Tutor and Warden at Manchester College, Oxford, since 


1944. Prior to his present post, he was assistant minister at Sheffield and minister 


at Attercliffe, Fulwood and Halifax. 


The Unitarian Movement in 


Nineteenth Century England 


by H. J. McLACHLAN 


A DESIRE FOR TOLERANCE in religion and an urge to apply the ethic of Jesus to daily 
life have been marked features of Unitarian history. Unitarian tolerance arises out 
of the belief that men ought to seek truth above everything else and that truth can- 
not be found without freedom to search for it. Behind such belief lies a profound 
faith in God and man; a faith rooted in the recognition of man as a child of God 
whose nature possesses infinite possibilities. This ultimate conviction distinguishes 
this faith in action, for belief and action are intimately related. If one believes, with 
Channing, that “man is great as a man,” that “he who possesses the divine powers 
of the soul is a great being, be his place what it may,” it is difficult to avoid the 


logical consequences. 


That Unitarians like Quakers, have 
left their mark upon public and social 
life and made a contribution, out of all 
proportion to their numbers, to social 
progress in England, is after all what 
one would expect. Because they believed 
with all their heart in the divine possi- 
bilities of man, they have striven to 
emancipate and elevate him, to improve 
the conditions under which he lived, to 
give him opportunities for growth, to 
free him from superstition and igno- 
rance, to allow him to develop and per- 
fect his humanity. 

Civil and religious liberty, education 
in all its forms, local government, better 
public health and housing, political re- 
form and factory legislation, these and 
other related matters have been the ob- 
jects of their special concern. Quietly 
and unassumingiy, English Unitarianism 
has helped in the creation of a better soci- 
ety and prompted men to work and sacri- 
fice for the uplifting of their fellows. 
The story of the part played by the Uni- 
tarian movement in nineteenth century 
England is an honorable one. Here we 
can but trace it in merest outline and, for 
the rest, refer the interested reader to 
such books as R. V. Holt’s and H. Mc- 
Lachlan’s studies of Unitarian contribu- 
tions to English social and intellectual 
life. 

Between 1760 and 1832 the basis of 
the government of England was changed 
and the first steps were taken to trans- 
form a semi-feudal government into a 
political democracy. The early stages of 
this movement owed more to Unitarians 
than to any other group. The outstand- 
ing radicals who first appealed to public 
opinion and organized it in favor of the 
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reform of Parliament were Unitarians. 
This fact was recognized by their ene- 
mies. When this movement was inter- 
rupted by the French Revolution and the 
wars with Napoleon, hysteria seized both 
the government and the people, and 
everywhere Unitarians were the chief 
victims of the English Terror. The 
burning of Joseph Priestley’s house 
and library by the Birmingham rioters 
was an indication of the hatred widely 
felt for these “Radical Dissenters.” When 
the Reform Bill became law in 1832, the 
Duke of Wellington spoke of it as a vic- 
tory for the Unitarians. 

Civil and religious liberty to Uni- 
tarians is not merely part of a political 
program but an expression of their deep- 
est faith. It thus comes about that 
throughout the period leading up to the 
first Reform Bill (1832), Unitarians 
were prominent pioneers on the side of 
progress. Typical of their kind were 
Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. Both 
men were first and foremost ministers 
of religion, with talents and energies 
which found expression also in other 
fields. Both were Fellows of the Royal 
Society. Price won distinction as a 
philosopher and a pioneer of life-insur- 
ance, and Priestley as a chemist, elec- 
trician and educationalist. Both wrote 
political pamphlets which were widely 
read and had an extensive influence. 
Yet neither was a politician; each was a 


Civil and retigious liberty to Uni- 
tarians is not merely part of a politi- 
cal program, but an expression of 
their deepest faith. 


H. J. McLachlan 


minister of religion driven into politics 
by the need of his time. Their passion 
for liberty and belief in reason forced 
them to take part in the controversies of 
their day. Along with Sir George Savile, 
M. P. for Yorkshire, Major Cartwright, 
and Dr. John Jebb, all three Unitarians, 
Price and Priestley were to the fore in 
organizing opinion through press and 
public meeting in favor of Parliamen- 
tary reform. They were compelled to 
weather the storm of reaction which ac- 
companied the French wars, but in the 
end the cause of liberty triumphed. 
Unitarians played no small part in 
other movements for freedom. Among 


these was the Anti-Slavery Agitation, in 
_which William Smith, M. P. for Nor- 


wich, figured largely, ana William Ros- 
coe, another Unitarian M. P., lost his seat 
for Liverpool by voting for the abolition 
of the trade. 

The movement for Women’s Freedom, 
opened by the Unitarian Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s “Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” and to which women like 
Harriet Martineau, Mary Carpenter, 
Frances Power Cobbe and Florence 
Nightingale contributed their quota, was 
also a cause which Unitarians whole- 
heartedly supported. They won their 
first successes in the legal field where, 
for example, married women had not 
until 1839 any rights at all to the cus- 
tody of their children or to their prop- 


erty. The Infants Custody Act of that 


year was passed largely owing to the 
exertions of the Unitarian member of 
Parliament, T. N. Talfourd. Later the 
fight against the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, carried on tirelessly by Josephine 
Butler, found its chief crusader in Par- 
liament in Sir James Stansfeld, the Uni- 


tarian M. P. for Halifax, friend of Maz- 


zini and Italian freedom. The cause of 


women’s suffrage also claimed the sup- 
port of many public-spirited Unitarians~ 


too numerous to name. 


modern universities 


That Unitarians should, over a very 
long period, have interested themselves 
in education is natural. Their enthu- 
siasm has indeed known no bounds. 
They have devoted their energies and 
wealth to the spread of education in al- 
most every form—University education, 
women’s education, Sunday Schools, 
night schools, day schools and adult 
education. They proceeded on _ the 
logical assumption that if men are to be 
really freed from mental and spiritual 
bondage they must be enabled to form 
independent judgments, and if they are 
to undertake the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship they must be handed the keys of 
knowledge. 


It is important to remember that for 
years, the ancient universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge excluded Nonconform- 
ists. The result was that Dissenters from 
the Church of England set up their own 
schools and academies. The education 
available in these academies, which were 
scattered all over the country during the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, was the best to be found in England 
at that time. Ministers and laymen alike 
were educated at the dissenting acad- 
emies, and they in turn carried on the 
educational tradition and often kept 
schools of their own. They were in close 
touch with German and Dutch scholar- 
ship and introduced new methods and 
new subjects, such as history, modern 
languages and science, which were 
practically unknown at the ancient uni- 
versities. 

“In their totality,” says Dr. W. A. 
Shaw in the Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, “the academies present a 
brilliant galaxy of talent in fields of 
learning far removed from mere theo- 
logical studies. Such a result could not 
have been achieved had it not been for 
the powerful solvent of intellectual free- 
dom which the Unitarian movement 
brought in its train. Few of the acade- 
mies, whatever their denominational 
color at the outset, escaped contact with 
it and those of them which assimilated 
the influence most freely produced great 
tutors and scholars.” 

In more recent times Unitarians have 
played an active part in founding the 
of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds and Shef- 
field, and the university colleges of 
Leicester and Nottingham. Literary and 
philosophical societies up and down the 
country were supported and sometimes 


- founded on their initiative and mechan- 


ics institutes owed a great deal to Uni- 
tarian pioneers. In many towns they 
_established the first free libraries, and 
housed them in the vestries of their 
chapels. They were among the first 
to open Sunday Schools and night 
pane: Mary Carpenter founded the 


English Unitarians in their support 
of education proceeded on the logi- 
cal assumption that if men are to be 
really freed from mental and spirit- 
ual bondage they must be enabled to 
form independent judgments. 


first industrial reformatory school and 
another Unitarian, a poor cobbler, John 
Pounds, conducted the first ragged 
school in Portsmouth. Mary Dendy was 
the first to call attention to the need for 
special provision for defective children 
—an urgent need which her pioneering 
work in the discovery of correct educa- 


tional methods did much to fill. 
The mushroom growth of many Eng- 


lish towns in the late eighteenth and 


early nineteenth centuries brought new 
problems into prominence. Among 
those who strove, against the opposition 
of both educated and uneducated people, 
to improve the living conditions of peo- 
ple in these towns were several Uni- 
tarian doctors, of whom Dr. Southwood 
Smith—grandfather of Octavia Hill and 
friend of Charles Dickens, was prob- 
ably the most famous. He was one of 
the founders of nursing homes and a 
champion of health and housing reform. 
William Rathbone, M. P., of Liverpool, 
was a pioneer of district nursing and 
Florence Nightingale herself was the 
granddaughter of William Smith, M. P. 
for Norwich, formerly chairman of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and friend of all 
movements for freedom. 

In the sphere of local government, 
Unitarians came into great prominence 
in the mid-nineteenth century. In 1835 
the Municipal Corporations Act was 
passed, and it is worthwhile noting, as 
showing the interest which Unitarians 
took in the government of the localities 
in which they lived, that under the new 
act, the first mayor of Manchester, the 
first and third mayors of Liverpool, the 
first five mayors of Leicester, the first 
two mayors of Bolton, the first mayor of 
Derby, the second mayor of Leeds and 
the third mayor of Birmingham were 
all Unitarians. In most of the great in- 
dustrial towns Unitarians occupied an 
honored place and their work is com- 
memorated by portraits hung in town 
halls, by statues in public places, and 
by art galleries and parks bearing their 
names. 

Outside the town hall in Birmingham 
stand the statues of Joseph Priestley, 
George Dawson and Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Their part in the civic life of the 
city has been repeatedly acknowledged, 
as has the contribution of those bearing 
the well-known Unitarian names of Lee, 
Nettlefold, Kenrick, Martineau, Osler 


and Crosskey. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
work there set a new standard and gave 
a stimulus to better local government 
everywhere. Mayor of Birmingham and 
later (1900) first chancellor of its uni- 
versity, he embodied the initiative and 
enterprise of Unitarian citizenship in the 
late nineteenth century. The history of 
Birmingham in the nineteenth century 
is but one instance of what our big 
towns and cities owe to public-spirited 
Unitarians. In Liverpool the names of 
Roscoe, Rathbone, Armstrong and Jones 
are also part of civic history; in Leeds 
those of Kitson and Lupton; while Man- 
chester owes a tremendous debt to those 
who bore the names of Heywood, Taylor 
(John Edward was the founder of the 
Manchester Guardian), Potter, Ashton, 
Philips, Greg, Darbishire and Scott. 
Unitarians strove to make these new 
towns not merely healthy but to give 
them the amenities of civilization. They 
presented parks and open spaces, en- 
dowed hospitals, gave money for higher 
education and helped to establish public 
and university libraries by generous 
gifts of books. 

All this would not have been possible 
but for the wealth and influence which 
many Unitarians won as enterprising 
and efficient leaders of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Here, as in the field of reli- 
gion, they were not on principle opposed 
to change. Rather were they ready to 
adopt new methods and invent new proc- 
esses, and many developments, especially 
in the cotton industry and in the engin- 
eering, railway and chemical industries, 
were due to them. 

Admittedly, the Industrial Revolution 
brought with it grasping, greedy and 
soulless employers, but there were others 
who recognized their responsibility for 
their workpeople, like the Strutts, the 
Fieldens, the Ashtons and the Gregs. 
The statue of John Fielden, the pro- 
moter of the Ten Hours Bill, stands to- 
day below the Unitarian church in Tod- 
morden (built in his memory by his 
sons), and he deserves to be remembered, 
along with Lord Shaftsbury, as a factory 
reformer of whom the Hammonds have 
said “there is no man of his time whose 
record is more to be envied.” 

Free trade and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws found all Unitarians united, and 
the Cooperative Movement won their 
sympathy and support. Some of the 
Rochdale Pioneers were connected with 
the Methodist Unitarian Church at 
Rochdale. 

It is not here possible to discuss the 
Unitarian contribution to social philos- 
ophy and economic theory associated 
with such names as Jeremy Bentham, 
Charles Booth, Walter Bagehot, Stanley 
Jevons, and Philip Henry Wicksteed; nor 
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Present interior of Dr. Williams’ Library, 14 Gordon Square in the heart of London. 


In addition to its historic value, it now substitutes for Essex Hall as English- 


Unitarian headquarters. 


Librarian of Dr. Williams’ Library, Rev. Roger Thomas, writes a first-hand account 
of the historic eighteenth century gift to English liberal religion, which serves today 
as haven for the bombed out Unitarian headquarters in London. Mr. Thomas has 
served as minister of the Hackney Parish in London, as well as in Stourbridge and 
Croydon. He is also secretary of Dr. Williams’ Trust. 


Liberal Treasure House 


by ROGER THOMAS 


ESSEX HALL was the “Beacon Street” of English Unitarians—until 1944. Then a 
flying bomb wrecked the building and a temporary headquarters was found in the 
premises of Dr. Williams’ Library. The rooms occupied by the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches had been intended for an urgently needed 
extension and modernization of the Library, but with the outbreak of the war, 
work had been suspended and the rooms had perforce to stand idle. Then they 
came to afford a welcome refuge to the Unitarian headquarters at a critical time. 
A little later the Unitarian weekly newspaper, the Inquirer, became a victim of 
the war and a corner was found for it also in the same building—appropriately 
enough in a small office off the main entrance labeled “Enquiries.” 


The Library itself is a historic gift 
from the eighteenth century, known to 
thousands of readers, founded by the 
will of Dr. Daniel Williams, who died in 
1716. Even today, though no longer 
housed in the original building, the Li- 
brary wears something of an old-world 
appearance. The photograph of the 
reading room in this issue shows that the 
present reading room has much in 
common with its eighteenth century 
predecessor. The portraits of famous 
ministers of former times still hang 
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around the room, with Dr. Williams, 
his wife and his wife’s first husband 
in the place of honor over the open 
fireplace. The Library is indeed no 
longer heated with open fires, but it is 
on record that an economical age dictated 
that the three fires should not all be 
lighted at once, but only successively. 
Even today similar austerities are some- 
times known. The step-ladder that fig- 
ures so prominently in all of the old 
prints is still in use today, and the 
minutes record that its original purchase 


in a leisurely age engaged the attention 
of the trustees at three successive 
meetings. 

Needless to say, the Library pos- 
sesses many other treasures besides the 
old step-ladder. A first-folio Shakes- 
peare is among its most valuable posses- 
sions and has the distinction of having 
formed part of the original collection of 
books left by Dr. Williams; it has also 


.the distinction of having been, until the 


middle of the last century the only copy 
of Shakespeare in the Library and was 
the copy ordinarily lent to any reader 
seeking a copy of Shakespeare. A first 
edition of Newton’s Principias, a small 
volume of Pilgrim-Father Tracts (some 
unique), a manuscript of George Herbert 
are other treasures. 

More important, the Library has very 
many seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury books and tracts of great interest 
to history-research students. Of great 
interest also is the manuscript collection. 
Among the manuscripts is an Elizabethan 
collection containing first-hand accounts 
of the sufferings of the earliest Puritans 
in their great fight against Episcopal op- 
pression in the years down to 1588. An- 
other manuscript contains the minutes 
of the Westminster Assembly in the 
Commonwealth period. These and many 
other papers are part of the Presbyterian 
ancestry of the Library and throw much 
light on obscure historical points, mak- 
ing the Library one of the most impor- 
tant for research into English Dissenting 
history, especially of the Presbyterian 


_ denomination. 


But the Library is also a great modern 
Library of up-to-date philosophical, theo- 
logical, historical and other works with 
a place also for English and Classical 
literatures. Year by year the collection 
outgrows the capacity of the Library, and 
a small staff wrestles with the difficulties 
of maintaining a modern library and 
serving a host of hungry borrowers. 


The Library is not the only concern 
of the trustees, for Dr. Williams left a 
great part of his considerable fortune 
not only to found the Library but for a 
number of other charitable purposes_ 
such as the training of students, the bene- 
fit of ministers and widows and the pay- 
ment of teachers. He himself was an 
English Presbyterian and the first trus- 
tees appointed by his will, all of them 
Presbyterians, made the Library, partly 
at their own expense, one of the most 
prominent of his benefactions. It also 
became during the eighteenth century 
and for some time later a center for 
London Nonconformity. Here the Dis- 
senters of the three denominations, 
Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist, 
gathered. From here set out on numer- 
ous occasions the deputations who © 


carried their addresses to be presented 


Exterior of Dr. Williams Library 


at the Throne. In the course of time, 
the London Presbyterians became Uni- 
tarian in belief, and today, the twenty- 
three trustees in direct line from those 
first appointed are almost all Unitarians. 
The charity under their care is still ad- 
ministered with the same liberality and 
the same freedom from denominational 
prejudice as animated Dr. Williams. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians 
and others still enjoy the scholarships 
and other benefactions for which provi- 
sion was originally made by the will, 
and the Library opens its shelves to all 
without discrimination. And so, when 
a society of Friends of the Library was 
formed recently to support and main- 
tain the Library through the difficult 
financial times caused by the war, men 
and women of many differing creeds re- 
sponded to the appeal for funds, and the 
panel of vice-presidents, drawn entirely 
from readers and former Divinity 
Scholars, numbers eminent men of all 
the great denominations, with the Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the president at 
their head. 

Only the slightest indication of a great 
history can be given here, but more of 
the story can be read in a lecture given 
recently by the former Librarian Mr. 
S. K. Jones, which, it is hoped, will be 
reprinted soon. 
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have we touched upon the interest of Uni- 
tarians in the field of journalism and pe- 
riodical literature, one of the recognized 
methods of influencing public opinion 
and so providing a sound basis for 
democracy in accordance with Unitarian 
principles. But no account of English 
Unitarians in the nineteenth century 
would be complete without mentioning 
at least some of their most eminent men 
in the field of scholarship and learning. 

The search for truth in religion is 
but part of the great search for truth 
in which scholars and scientists of all 
kinds are engaged and for which they 
“scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609) one of 
the greatest scholars of all time, in his 
Thesaurus Temporum speaks of a 
scholarship which is the study of truth, 
and of truth as one whether in religious 
or secular inquiries. This is an aim and 
an ideal which nineteenth century Uni- 
tarian scholars held dear. It is illus- 
trated in the works of three Unitarian 
historians, John James Tayler (1797- 
1869) Charles Beard (1827-1880) 
and Alexander Gordon (1841-1931). 
The first-named was appointed profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical history at Manches- 
ter New College, in 1840, in itself a 
pioneer chair. His best-known work, 
A Retrospect of the Religious Life in 
England (1845), is still worth reading 
for its discrimination, sweep, sympathy 
and underlying spirit of tolerant under- 
standing, which were something new in 
historical writing of that time. Martineau 
called Tayler the “English Schleier- 
macher” and there can be little doubt 
that his fine influence still lingered on 
in the work of his pupils, Beard and 
Gordon and others who have followed 
in their steps. 

Charles Beard, whose active ministry 
in Liverpool alone would entitle him to 
an honored place among nineteenth cen- 
tury Unitarians, is now chiefly remem- 
bered for his Hibbert Lectures on “The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century.” 
Running into several editions, it was re- 
printed in 1927 with an introduction by 
Principal Ernest Barker who has com- 
pared it with Maine’s Ancient Law and 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. Of Alex- 
ander Gordon, Principal of the Unitarian 
College, Manchester, 1890-1911, an 
eminent Congregationalist historian said 
in 1923 that he was “the Nonconformist 
Lord Acton . . . In every century since 
the sixteenth he seems equally at home.” 
Voluminous contributor to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography and the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, for sixty years his 
initials over articles on Nonconformist 
history. and biography were familiar to 
all serious historical students and even 
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yet he is cited as an expert and depend- 
able authority in many (and little- 
known) pathways of English ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Other teachers and alumni of Man- 
chester College were pre-eminent in dif- 
ferent fields of study during the late 
nineteenth and early years of the twen- 
tieth century. One can only mention a 
few. James Martineau (1805-1900) in 
philosophy and the general Study of Reli- 
gion (the title of one of his most impor- 
tant books), James Drummond in Bib- 
lical scholarship, Judaism and Christian 
doctrine, Joseph Estlin Carpenter in the 
Old and New Testaments and the litera- 
ture of the great ethnic religions, espe- 
cially that of India, and Philip Henry 
Wicksteed in works on Dante and 
Aquinas and in the realm of political 
economy, all made -contributions of out- 
standing value. Their work was the prod- 
uct of minds finely-tempered, scholarly 
and highly gifted and, to this day, they 
are honored far beyond the confines of 
that liberal religious movement which 
they served and led with so great dis- 
tinction. Of Martineau, who bestrode 
the nineteenth century liberal religious 
world like a colossus, we can say that 
he was something more than “primus 
inter pares,’ a tower of strength in the 
battle for a pure theism in a material- 
istic age and one whose influence on 
the devotional life of our churches is 
still very far from spent. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey. Perkins, D.D., minister; Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Tuesday-Friday noon worship with ser- 
mons by guest preachers. Monday 12:10 half hour 
of organ music. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Sundays: 


Church School, 9:45 a. m.; Adult Bible Class, 
9.45 a. m.; Church Service, 11 a. m.; Clarke Guild 
(High school age) (second and fourth Sundays), 
4:30 p. m.; Gannett Club (college age), 6 p. m.; 
Chapel Service, 8 p. m. Tuesdays: Organ Music, 
12:30; Adult Discussion Forum 7:30 p. m. Thurs- 
days: Chapel Vesper Service, 5:30 p. m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open daily 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m.. Laurence C. Staples, Execu- 
tive Director. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT. FP. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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An analysis of the growing social development in England is presented by P. M. 
Oliver, a prominent figure in the political life of Manchester. He has represented 
the Liberal party in the British Parliament and is a past president of the General 


Assembly. 


Social Development 


in Britain 


by P. M. OLIVER 


“COMPROMISE,” said Mr. Gromyko, “is a word unknown to the glossary of Russia.” 
In Britain it is the very essence of development; political, economic and social. 


The British constitution—a hereditary monarchy, a lower chamber popularly 


elected, an upper chamber based upon territorial and plutocratic power with a 


modified infiltration of merit—is the result of a whole series of historic compromises. 


No one would dream of unveiling such 
a constitution today. It is fantastic; but 
it works. It works because it is fan- 
tastic: the child of compromise. The 
same applies to the British Common- 
wealth, perhaps the finest achievement of 
the British mind in the realm of politics. 


Here too is a thing that could not be 
copied, a child of compromise, com- 
promise between conquest and cen- 
tralized control on the one hand and 
individual freedom and development on 
the other. In the British Commonwealth 
the two principles, operating one upon 
the other, have resulted in a compromise 
of supreme significance. It combines 
unity without that coercion which has 
been the downfall of empire, and diver- 
sity without that crass individualism 
which has been the downfall of Europe. 

The same cooperative clash of prin- 
ciples is to be seen working itself out in 
the present social development of Britain. 
Here the process is much more in a state 
of flux. Evolution is still at work and 
we cannot with certainty envisage the 
final state of things. It may be that in 
the supposed interests of logic one or 
other of the colliding principles will 
be pushed to an extreme. If so, we shall 
have freed ourselves from the theoretical 
inconsistencies of compromise, hut we 
shall have lost its practical benefits. Un- 
less the British character has greatly 
changed, I do not think that this will 
happen. 

For the purpose of our investigation, 
which can only be cursory, I propose to 
_ take three examples of recent social de- 
velopment. 

The first is mutual assistance against 
the economic stress of sickness and old 
age. In the nineteenth century there 
was a great growth of friendly societies 
and other similar organizations, founded 
and administered by working people. 
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They offered a wide scope for voluntary 
service and many of them with their 
simple ceremonial — which caused mis- 
guided amusement to the  superior- 
minded—helped to revive the lost spirit 
of the medieval guild. But vast numbers 
were outside their ranks, some through 
thriftlessness, the greater part through 
poverty. 

It was to fill this gap that in the earlier 
part of the present century Asquith and 
Lloyd George introduced their measures 
of old age pensions and insurance. The 
proposals were based upon compromise. 
The voluntary societies were retained as 
administrators of the sickness scheme, 
and the benefits—even if we take into 
account the lower cost of living—fell 
short of the subsistence level. The old 
age pension was not intended to free the 
young of their responsibility to the old, 
but only to give the pensioner with 
something in his pocket a warmer wel- 
come at the family hearth. 

Today a new scheme has been intro- 
duced, and is slowly to come into opera- 
tion. The voluntary society is ousted 
from its share in administration, and 
the amount of benefit, in accordance 
with the Beveridge Report, is calculated 
upon subsistence level. At first sight 
this may appear to be a too rigid accept- 
ance of the principle of state obligation 
and a rejection of the compromise pre- 


The British Commonwealth is a thing 
that could not be copied, a child of 
compromise, compromise between 
conquest and centralized control on 
the one hand and individual free- 


dom and development on the other. 


P. M. Oliver 


viously existing between the varying 
obligations of state, voluntary society 
and family. As between state and vol- 
untary society this is probably so. The 
friendly society, with its decentralized 
administration, its sick visiting and its 
atmosphere of personal obligation, is 
being superseded by officialdom. 

But as between state and family it 
need not be so. Owing to the fall in the 
death rate and the prevailing limitation 
of families, there is an increasing num- 
ber of old people who have no relatives 
upon whom they can depend, and for 
them the only future is a cheerless and 
solitary age. For these a pension based 
upon subsistence level is the least that 
society can offer. 

For others, more fortunate, there is 
no reason why family affection should 
not provide the wherewithal for those 
little extras which raise life to something 
more gracious than existence on a bare 
subsistence level. 

If family affection fails to do this, 
the failure will be due, not to state inter- 
vention, but to a manifest deterioration 
in human character; and it is an idle 
drugging of conscience to lay the blame 
for that deterioration, as some have done, 
at the doors of the system. 

The second social development is the 
impending absorption into a national — 
scheme of the whole hospital service of 
the country. Up to the present, the hos- 
pital service has been yet another ex- 
ample of the system of compromise prev- 
alent in British institutions. Some hos- 
pitals have been administered by volun- 
tary committees, some by local authori- 
ties. Originally the hospitals adminis- 
tered by local authorities were principal- 
ly concerned with chronic cases, and 
were thus sharply distinguished from the © 
voluntary hospitals, which were con- 
cerned with urgencies. Because of this 


distinction, the voluntary hospitals had a 
- considerably higher reputation. It was in- 
evitable that in time municipal pride 
would revolt against such inferiority, 
and for many years the two types of 
hospitals had. been more and more 
closely approximating to each other. 
Now under the National Health Service 
Act, all hospitals, voluntary and munici- 
pal, are taken over by the State and their 
ultimate administration concentrated in 
a small number of regional boards. But 
the spirit of compromise persists. The 
composition of the regional boards, of 
hospital management and other commit- 
tees is largely on a voluntary basis. How 
this new compromise between official- 
dom and voluntary service will work, 
time alone can show. It will work well 
if scope is given to local and personal 
initiative, if a proper equilibrium can 
be established between officialdom and 
voluntary service, between the national 
scheme and its local units, officialdom 
and the national scheme providing a 
standard of efficiency, voluntary service 
and local units in healthful competition 
striving to rise above the standard. 

Our third example of a developing 
social service is that of housing. Until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
housing was entirely carried out by pri- 


vate enterprise. Private enterprise was 
responsible for the enormity of the in- 
dustrial slum and for the loveliness of 
the Cotswold village. 

In the industrial era none of the 
houses erected were erected to let; for in 
parts of the country the better paid 
artisan had a strong passion for owner- 
ship and in certain manufacturing towns 
a high proportion of houses became 
owner-occupied. When the municipality 
began to build it first confined itself to 
the erection of tenements, a type of 
dwelling generally considered in Eng- 
land to be a poor substitute for the self- 
contained cottage. Thus, as in the case 
of hospitals, the municipality occupied 
an inferior position in popular regard; 
but again, as in the case of hospitals, in 
course of time it extended its operations 
into the sphere hitherto occupied by pri- 
vate enterprise; and many of the munici- 
pal housing estates of the inter-war 
period were superior in general lay-out 
and amenity to the previous efforts of 
unsubsidized private enterprise. This 
duplication of services had in time be- 
come differentiated; once again a com- 
promise has been reached. In this case 
no compromise is based upon letting and 
sale. 


Today the municipality is, as it always 


\ 


has been, exclusively concerned with the 
erection of houses to let; private enter- 
prise is almost exclusively concerned 
with the erection of houses for sale. The 
greater number of these houses are not 
noticeably different in size or construc- 
tion from the houses erected by the mu- 
nicipality, nor in most places are the 
people who occupy them of a markedly 
different grade. There is, however, a 
tendency at the present time to regard 
the municipal tenant as a more deserving 
“case” than the owner-occupier, and be- 
cause of this tendency a certain priority 
has been given to municipal enterprise. 
It is to be hoped that the priority will not 
be carried to an extreme, but that in due 
course a proper equilibrium will be 
established between municipal and pri- 
vate enterprise, between tenant and 
owner-occupier. 

In old days, when territorial and in- 
dustrial magnates dominated country 
and town, the small owner-occupier per- 
formed a very necessary function. It 
may be that he will be equally necessary 
in a future largely dominated by state 
and municipal magnates. He is a small 
but integral part in that system of com- 
promise and equilibrium which so far 
has been typical of British life and will 
form a not inconsiderable bulwark of 
individual freedom. 
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The internationally famous conductor, Sir Adrian Boult, is interviewed by E. G. 
Lee, editor of The Inquirer. Sir Adrian has been conductor of the B. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra since 1930. He was Director of Music for the B. B. C. from 1930 
to 1942, and is a frequent contributor on musical subjects to various journals. He 
comes from an old Liverpool Unitarian family. 


An Interview 


With Sir Adrian Boult 


Q. 

Young people are crowding the con- 
cert halls of Britain. They listen with 
passion and interest to the music. This 
is for them a spiritual experience, yet 
this spiritual experience is not carried 
over into organized religion. Have you 
any explanation for this? 


A. 

I think that no one who has contact 
with the extraordinary passion for music 
which has been evident in Britain since 
the war began can fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by it. And in the same way, no 
one who notices the amount of space that 
many of the most popular daily journals 
give to spiritual matters can fail to de- 
plore the undoubted fact that this most 
impressive movement has no common 
voice; or what is still more urgent, no 
means of mutual encouragement and 
mutual inspiration, which surely religion 
should somehow be able to provide. 
Anyone who watches that great audience 
of several thousand which assembles 
nightly to hear the finest classical and 
modern music at our Promenade Con- 
certs can see that they are deeply moved 
by it, and particularly the young people, 
numbering a thousand, who stand on the 
floor for two and a half hours without 
moving a muscle. Surely this experience 
might be a preparation for a deeper reli- 
gious enthusiasm and I wish I could see 
how this can be made to follow. Their 
minds are ready for anything, one feels, 
and yet nothing further seems to come. 


Q. 
In religion a _ spiritual experience 
sooner or later must be given some intel- 
lectual explanation. Thus the existence 
of God must be explained intellectually 
as well as emotionally. This does not 
seem to be necessary to the spiritual ex- 
perience of music. Is this true? And 
if it is true, is there not a danger that the 
esthetic experience of music may finally 
turn in upon itself and produce profound 
dissatisfaction? 
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A. 

I think that the intellectual interest in 
the music itself supplies this need, 
though I agree that few, if any, of our 
audience are likely to interest themselves 
intellectually in the nature of their ex- 
perience as listeners. I have been criti- 
cized as an artist for giving undue im- 
portance to the intellectual side of music, 
and I certainly believe in a head that 
rules the heart. Also, I am quite sure 
that our Albert Hall audience goes pro- 
gressively forward each time it hears a 
well known work to a deeper understand- 
ing of its technical features, orchestra- 
tion and the like, and, still more im- 
portant, of its structural power. The 
large number of pocket scores to be seen 
among the audience is another proof of 
this. My conception of a great piece of 
music includes a vision of it like that of 
the elevation of a great cathedral. I like 
to see my symphony standing up before 
me, with every note of it occupying its 
appointed place in the scheme of the 
work as a whole. In other words, the 
flow of the music is inevitable from the 
first note to the last and the removal of 
one bar would throw it out of balance. 

No one who is conscious of this side 
of music can tire of it, and even the most 
familiar things increase in beauty and 
power with each hearing. 


Q. 
Have you any explanation for the 
sudden interest in music in Britain? By 
“sudden” I mean from the early days of 
the war. 


A, 


You will remember that because heavy 
casualties were expected at once in all 
crowded centers in the South of England, 
theatres were closed from the start of 
the war, and some weeks had passed be- 
fore organized gatherings were allowed 
anywhere. And so, except for broad- 
casting, there was no music, and one of 
its beginnings was the courageous action 
of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Sir Adrian Boult 


which started touring the country taking 
orchestral music to halls in small towns 


where it had never been heard before, 


and meeting everywhere the most aston- 
ishing enthusiasm. Many things con- 
tributed to this I suppose: there was less 
time for out-of-door things; petrol was 
restricted; transport more difficult, and 
so people found in music a quick and 
cheap means of having their minds 
lifted away from the war and from 
everyday troubles. 


Have you found the same kind of 
quickened interest in countries other 
than Britain? . 


A. 
I think this movement has been gen- 
eral. I found it in Dublin in 1941, and 


it is reported from Europe also. 


You have done an incalculably valu- 
able work by introducing music to the 
people of Britain through the B. B. C. 
Do you think that the limit of this kind 
of work has been reached? 

A. 

Although the price of a license, with- 
out which no one can legally possess a 
wireless set, has been raised from 10 
shillings to a pound ($5.00) the number 
of licenses in Britain has increased from 
8,957,000 in 1939 to 10,669,000. I think 
this shows that the saturation point has 
not yet been reached. I do not think 
that the increase need ever stop entirely 
(though it may slow down) unless the 
service itself deteriorates; for its essence 
includes the constant provision of fresh 
material and the improved presentation 
of what is already familiar. 
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Sir Adrian conducting a symphony at Albert Hall, London. 


Note the young people 


standing. 


Q. 

Arising out of your experience, how 
far do you think the cultural influence 
of broadcasting can go in quickening the 
spiritual perceptions of the masses of the 
people? 


A, 


I see no reason why the cultural in- 
fluence of broadcasting should not go on 
developing indefinitely. British Broad- 
casting has just celebrated the first an- 
niversary of the foundation of the Third 
Programme, a wavelength which for five 
hours every evening produces nothing 
but cultural broadcasting of some im- 
portance. Lesser known Ibsen, Shakes- 
peare, Mozart, Hugo Wolf; lesser known 
poets, playwrights and composers from 
the greater and lesser periods all find a 
place in this program, which is of course 
fed from the research of experts work- 
ing continuously. I think that the re- 
ception which this program has had all 
over Europe and for all classes of lis- 
teners, shows that the interest in serious 
broadcasting is steadily on the increase. 
And it is up to us broadcasters to see 
that what we give our listeners keeps 
pace with their appetite, or is ahead of it. 


It is said that there is a great revival 
of creative work in music in Britain. Is 
this true, and is it generally realized? 


A. 


I am not really competent to answer 
this question, for it is a natural part of 


» my job to do all I can for our composers 


and it would be easy for me to get an 
exaggerated view of their importance. 
But I may say that already in the 1930’s 
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some non-British observers were con- 
centrating on the rising importance of 
the English group of composers, and new 
names and many fine works from the 
older men have been added since. In 
saying this I do not undervalue the many 
splendid American works that have been 
heard in England, but I find it difficult 
to think of America in this sense as a 
single country. I would compare Ameri- 
can music with European, not with 
British, Italian or French. It has so 
many different sides to it, and in addi- 
tion in the last few years it has recruited 
four or five of the greatest European 
minds in this field alone. 


Q. 

You have a very deep experience of 
masses of people enjoying music. This 
means that you are in constant touch 
with people on a high spiritual level. 
Does this lead you to any particular re- 
flections? 


A. 


It is a commonplace that the ordinary 
mortal’s allowance of the power of con- 
centration is quite inadequate to enable 
him to do real justice to the immensity 
of conception of a Beethoven, and it is 
only a few interpretative giants who are 
really adequate to the task. It follows 
then that the act of performance de- 
mands the utmost from every one of us, 
and this must exclude any other thought 
at the time. But I must confess that 
sometimes when a slow movement drops 
to a whisper of sound, and perhaps a 
moment of absolute silence, I become 
conscious of the sympathetic tension of 
7,000 minds behind me, spellbound to 
the exclusion of the slightest movement, 


or of the involuntary cough which, we 
know, worries wireless listeners at other 
times. It is a_ thrilling experience, 
although also a reminder of great respon- 
sibility, and one comes back to the point 
of our first question and wishes that this 
notably deep spiritual experience could 
be translated into something directly re- 
ligious. And again there comes the re- 
flection that 7,000 people are just one in 
every thousand of London’s seven mil- 
lions. I think it cannot be doubted that 
those seven thousand, susceptible as they 
are to the great influence of goodness in 
music, must also be of the stamp that 
leaves the world richer than it found it: 
but where are the other 999, and why 
can’t we give them also a vision of Bee- 
thoven’s greatness? I believe it was 
Boston’s magnificent leader, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitsky who said that delegates at 
the Peace Conference should be made to 
hear fine music every evening. Harmony 
would, we hope, have an ennobling effect 
on their deliberations, but not if they 
There is still much to 
be done to strengthen the ties between 
the beauty of art of every kind, and the 
everyday working world. 


were unwilling. 
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Mr. Herling knows the cooperative movement at jirst-hand, having been a prime 
mover in the formation of a cooperative in his town, South Natick, Mass. He is 


minister of Unity Church there. 


Unitarian Genius and 


the Co-op Movement 


by ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR years ago in the mill town of Rochdale, England, a group 
of weavers met to discuss their dire economic situation. They had, in the period 
known as the “hungry forties” gone out on strike for a wage increase. They had 
lost the strike and as Ellis Cowling in his Short History of Consumers Cooperation 
writes: “as is often the case, when a strike is lost, some of them found they had 
no job at all.” Twenty-seven men and one woman met to discover a way out of 
their distress. They discussed all sorts of proposals from Owen’s utopian experi- 
ments to Chartism and teetotalism. What they finally discovered as a result of 
their study has developed into one of the most significant economic movements of 
our day. For it was here that “The Equitable Society of Rochdale Pioneers” was 
formed, the first genuine and successful consumer cooperative movement in the 


world. 


Who were these “Rochdale Pioneers?” 
That they were weavers we know. But 
of great interest to us is the fact that at 
least half of the twenty-eight Pioneers 
were Unitarians. These Unitarians were 
affiliated with a chapel, led by a “cob- 
bler-parson,” Rev. James Wilkinson. 
Benson Y. Landis writing in Bethlehem 
and Rochdale states that “Mr. Wilkinson 
served as one of the ‘arbitrators’ of the 
original society from 1844 to 1858. It is 
said he had little work to do in that 
capacity. The Pioneers’ president, Miles 
(or Samuel) Ashworth, was associated 
with the Chapel. In time, it became 
known as the ‘co-op chapel,’ the only 
place of worship in the world to bear 
that name. The chapel, which is still 
standing, was in 1844 a plain brick 
building with an even more plain in- 
terior. There was a flagstone floor. The 
Sunday school, which met in the same 
room, had about two hundred scholars. 
The co-op chapel building is now the 
Sunday school room of a Unitarian 
church in Rochdale.” A special cere- 
mony was planned in the present Uni- 
tarian chapel of Rochdale on December 
21, 1944, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the start of the enterprise. 


Samuel Ashworth, (the name is 
variously given as Samuel or Miles) the 
Unitarian President of the society, was 
behind the counter of the basement store 
in Toad Lane on the first night it opened. 
He served as manager of the store for 
twenty-two highly successful years. 

It is this story, too little known in this 
country in Unitarian circles, which is the 
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main reason for this article. What this 
little band of weavers started in a modest 
way in Rochdale has grown into a sig- 
nificant international cooperative move- 
ment. Unitarians were not the only ones 
represented in this beginning but they 
were the majority in that first group. 
The vision which this small group had, 
quickly caught the attention of men in 
other denominations and in other walks 
of life. What appealed to the church- 
men of that day and this was the su- 
perior moral basis of the cooperative 
way of doing business. And it was 
through religious leadership that the 
idea spread throughout England. John 
Thomas Whitehead Mitchell (1828- 
1895) a Congregationalist, joined the 
society in Rochdale in 1853; he later 
became manager of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society in Manchester, Eng- 
land. According to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica it was “through discussions at 
the Sunday School that his interest in 


Those who claim that religion and 
economics do not properly belong 
together must explain away more 
than a century of direct religious in- 
terest and support for a movement 
which in a real sense is in direct 
competition with profit-motive in- 
dustry. 


Interior of the “Co-op Chapel,” which 

is now used for Sunday school classes. 

Here, one of the pioneers of the coop- 

erative movement, James Wilkinson (a 

cobbler), preached for more than 40 
years without payment. 


. 


cooperation was aroused.” In this coun- 
try Washington Gladden was one of the 
pioneers of the movement. 


Through religious leaders the coopera- 
tive way spread to Denmark and the rest 
of Scandinavia. Through religious 
leadership it spread to France and Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia and Japan. 
Religious organizations so diverse as the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
have all endorsed the cooperative move- 
ment. It has received the encourage- 
ment and support of politicians so diver- 
gent in their views as Senator Robert 


Taft and Henry A. Wallace. 


Those who claim that religion and 
economics do not properly belong to- 
gether must explain away more than a 
century of direct religious interest and 
support for a movement which is in a 
real sense in direct competition with 
profit-motive industry. Perhaps this 
religious urge to cooperation can best 
be summed up in the words of an edi- - 
torial in the Christian Century, “In the 
cooperative movement the Christian 
Church has discovered what seems to be 
a way of moral release for its long pent- 
up economic convictions. There can be > 
no question that within the boundaries 
of a specific cooperative organization we 
have a manifestation of the Christian 
spirit of brotherhood.” ns 


Indeed, the little group of weavers, 
most of them Unitarian, built perhaps 
better than they knew. One might, in 
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The “Co-op Chapel”: the Clover St. Chapel 


this connection, speculate as to the type 
of message which the “cobbler-parson” 
of the Unitarian chapel in Rochdale de- 
livered to his people. If ever there was 
a record of a “grass-roots” Unitarianism 
it was most certainly here. 


Of particular interest to American 
Unitarians is the statement of some of 
the principles laid down by the “Equit- 
able Pioneers.” The first two of these 
principles read as follows: 


“1.) Open and voluntary membership 
and ownership, irrespective of race, 
nationality, politics or religion, with 
equal rights for women. 

“2.) Democratic control—one mem- 
ber, one vote.” 


The similarity between these prin- 
ciples and some of the “Unitarian Work- 
ing Principles” set forth in the findings 
of Committee “A” of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in 1944 are striking. 

“1.) The democratic process in hu- 

man relations. 


“2.) Universal brotherhood, undivided 
by nation, race or creed.” 


It would almost seem that the Unitar- 
ians of Rochdale knew these principles 
well for they became the cornerstone of 
their cooperative venture, and _ these 
principles remain to this day a sure way 
of identifying a genuine cooperative or- 
ganization. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have 
sufficient and detailed information of the 
part which Unitarians play in the co- 
operative movement of this country. In 
the middle-west, where cooperatives 
flourish, Unitarian activity is undoubt- 
edly very great and its contribution sig- 
In at least one of these mid- 
western cities the Unitarian minister of 
one of our churches declined the one 
vacant seat on-the board of directors 
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of a local cooperative society because 
all other positions were filled by 
Unitarians! 


In Needham, Mass., the Unitarian 
minister is active in the thriving co- 
operative society there. In Natick, 
Mass., a healthy cooperative society is 
now in existence. This group came into 
being as the result of a sermon on “Re- 
ligion and Economics,” preached by the 
minister of the Unitarian church there. 
Today, the society has close to six hun- 
dred families and is about to start build- 
ing a super market. The architects se- 
lected are a group of young men and 
women who formed an “Architects Colla- 
borative” under the leadership of Dr. 
Walter Gropius, famed head of the De- 
partment of Architecture at Harvard 
University. 

About a year and a half ago, in May 
1946, a resolution was introduced at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice calling for ex- 
ploration of the possibility of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association investing 
some of its funds in cooperative enter- 
prises. It is hoped that soon concrete 
proposals for such investment procedure 
may be presented to the finance commit- 
tee of the Association. However, since 
the time the resolution was introduced 
(and it was again passed at the 1947 
meeting of the UFSJ) much publicity 
has been given to the proposal through 


“Size is not the only measure of co- 
operatives’ importance. Their values 
are social as well as economic, for 
they bring social responsibility along 


with self-interest. . . .” 
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the press wire services and picked up by 
farm, labor and cooperative papers. The 
maker of the resolution has been con- 
sulted, since then, by various groups in- 
terested in cooperation as a more con- 
sistently moral and religious way of 
financing their churches and their de- 
nominations, while at the same time 
giving something more substantial than 
just moral support to cooperatives. The 
latest of these groups was the New York 
State Methodist Conference. Having 
passed a resolution in support of co- 
operatives, the New York State Method- 
ists are now implementing that resolu- 
tion in concrete terms. 

It is not my desire, nor the purpose of 
this article, to go into the controversy 
concerning cooperatives which now 
rages. I should like to present one 
quotation from Fortune magazine, cer- 
tainly no spokesman for the co- 
operative movement. In a survey of co- 
operatives in this country Fortune con- 
cluded that “. . . size is not the only 
measure of cooperatives’ importance. 
Their values are social as well as eco- 
nomic, for they bring social responsi- 
bility along with self-interest. . . . The 
community as well as the individual 
gains by their existence. Their great 
economic value is in raising the stand- 
ards of products bought and sold, in con- 
trolling prices to certain extent and 
preventing monopolistic abuses.” 

For too long, in my opinion, Unitar- 
ians have remained ignorant of the tre- 
mendous contribution our English breth- 
ren have made toward a possible solu- 
tion of our economic problem. Certainly 
the time has come for American Unitar- 
ianism to reassert leadership, as a 
denomination and in our individual 
churches as well, for putting into prac- 
tice in the economic sphere something 
which comes pretty close to “the demo- 
cratic process in a large part of human 
relations.” Cooperation is in no small 
measure a product of Unitarian genius. 
Let us help to keep it so. 
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Rev. Arthur W. Vallance was instrumental in the founding of the “Schweitzer Boys? 
Club” in one of the most thickly populated industrial cities of England. He was 
club leader while serving as minister of the Pendleton Unitarian church in Man- 
chester. In 1943 he became minister at Altrincham and has since 1930 been editor 
of The Unitarian and Free Christian Monthly. 


The Albert Schweitzer 
Boys’ Club 


by A. W. VALLANCE 


PENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH stands in the center of the industrial city of 
Salford, Manchester’s smaller “twin.” Separated from Manchester only by the pol- 
luted waters of the River Irwell, Salford is a poor relation of the more important 
city, and its Unitarian church stands in a grimy and over-populated area which suf- 
fered severely from the trade depression of the 1920’s. For eighteen months the 
church had no settled minister and its congregation languished, though the Sunday 


School was well attended. 

In 1927 the Rev. Arthur W. Vallance 
settled there, and founded the 2/29th 
Salford Boy Scout Troop which attracted 
the poor boys of the district. The older 
boys formed the Rover Scout Crew in 
1931 which took for its “patron-saint” 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer whose life work 
seemed the finest model of practical serv- 
ice for mankind which Rover Scouts 
with their ideal of service for others 
could follow. 

What could these young men do to 
help the community in which they lived? 
Around them were hosts of boys in their 
teens who sometimes joined the Scout 
Troop, but did not remain long because 
they had not the mentality to, which 
scouting methods appeal. A Boys’ Club, 
open on most nights of the week with 
facilities for games and outdoor sports, 
and a “canteen” for serving hot drinks, 
biscuits, chocolate, etc., would fill a big 
need in this poverty-stricken area. The 
minister, who was also Rover Scout 
leader at this period, suggested starting 
a club on these lines and the Rover 
Scouts would help to run it. They would 
ask Dr. Schweitzer if the club might be 
called after him. It was to be carried on 
in the spirit of his work. 

Premises? Well, there was a vacant 
block of derelict property adjoining the 
church, which had come into the market 
and the minister bought it with a legacy 
he had received from a great-aunt. He 
had enough savings to form the nucleus 
of a building fund. With help from 
interested Unitarians they would build 
a club to provide for about a hundred 
boys. Plans were drawn up, the build- 
ings put in hand and in November, 1934, 
the Albert Schweitzer Boys’ Club was 
opened by the mayor of Salford. 

It contained a hall with a stage for 
dramatic work which could be parti- 
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tioned off to make a separate room for 
table tennis, there was a room for table 
games and library, a small kitchen for 
the “canteen” and a changing room and 
bathroom with a bath and hot and cold 
shower. Early in 1935 Dr. Schweitzer 
visited the club after giving a lecture in 
Manchester. He was accompanied by 
Mme. Schweitzer and Mrs. C. E. B. 
Russell, his interpreter, whose husband 
had been one of the pioneers of the Lads’ 
Club movement in Manchester years ago. 

Founding the club was an adventure. 
Salford, like the Ogowe primeval forest, 
has its savages and some of them wanted 
to join the club, if only for the purpose 
of wrecking it. Attempts to create a 
“ough house” were frequent and often 
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Albert Schweitzer 


the unruly spirits would have to be 
thrown out. But since the club was there 
to try and help them, members once ac- 
cepted were never permanently excluded, 
though sometimes they had to be sus- 
pended for a time. 


Gradually club traditions were estab- 
lished. The minister was himself club 
leader, known to all its members as 
“Val.” The club was run democratically 
with a committee of boys and adults. All 
club leaders and instructors gave their 
services voluntarily. The boys them- 
selves constructed a boxing ring, and 
Friday night became boxing night. 
Thursday was kept for a discussion 
night, with talks from club leaders or 
visitors on various questions of interest. 
At 8 p. m. on Sundays a simple club 
service was held, always conciuding with 


(Continued on page 42) 


THE HYMN OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER BOYS’ CLUB 


To the life of adventure, O Lord, we are pressing, 
On the threshold of manhood undaunted we stand, 
As companions in service we ask for thy blessing 
As we challenge the dragons that ravage thy land. 


To the dragon of sloth we have shouted defiance 
As we train every talent of body and mind, 

Through the arts and the crafts and the secrets of science 
We would win every joy that is meant for mankind. 


To the beast of ill-health that in cities is hiding 
We have sounded the challenge of exercised limbs, 
So that muscle and brain may be fit for providing 
The radiant strength that with courage. o’erbrims. 


For the ogre of greed and the monster of hating, 
We have bound on the breastplate of ““Reverence for Life.” 
And the harvest of friendship and joy is awaiting 


Mankind’s final conquest of envy and strife. 


Then as brothers and comrades, O Lord, we are pressing 
In our life of adventure to capture true joy; 

Seeking faith, hope, and love, we are asking thy blessing, 
That our Club may be blest in the strength of each boy. 


: 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


The eighty-two charter members of the Unitarian Church of Charlotte, N. C., are 
shown on Organization Day, November 17, 1947. 


New Church Formed 


Eighty-two members, representing fifty-two families, signed as charter members of 
the Unitarian Church formed at Charlotte, N. C., on November 17. Eight-tenths of 
these had barely heard of Unitarianism before efforts were made to form the church. 
Of these eighty-two charter members, only two are over fifty years of age. It was 
voted by the church that each family would receive one year’s subscription to The 


Christian Register. 

“The fact that a Unitarian Church has 
been established in Charlotte,” states an 
editorial in the Charlotte News, “is a 
heartening omen and gives every promise 
of being a significant step in both the 
religious and cultural advance of the 
community.” The founding of the 
Charlotte church was something of an 
experiment in the South similar to the 
establishment of a church at San An- 


tonio several years ago which has dou-— 
_ bled in size and exerted considerable in- 


fluence in its community. George G. 
Davis, director of the AUA Department 
of Church Extension, was present at the 
formal organization of the Charlotte 
church group in November. His report 
follows: 

On Sunday, November 17, I was pres- 
ent at the formal organization of the 
Unitarian Church in Charlotte, N. C. 
and took part in the launching of this, 
the first Unitarian church organized in 
the state of North Carolina. Eighty-two 
people, representing fifty-two families, 
had signed as charter members; included 
in the group were many individuals well- 
known and active in the educational, cul- 


tural and artistic life of Charlotte, which 


augurs well for the rapid growth of the 


.new church and for the fact that it will 
from the very 


beginning exert a con- 


_ tinually widening liberal influence in 


that great city. - 
« 
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The final organization of the church 
was the result of long and careful plan- 
ning that started a year ago, and of the 
highly effective work of Lon Ray Call, 
Unitarian Minister-at-Large, who spent 
several weeks there last spring and has 
been on the ground since September. 
During this time he has not only held 
regular Sunday morning services, but 
has organized a highly successful dis- 
cussion group meeting weekly. I had 
the pleasure of attending one of these 
meetings, and it was a thrill to hear the 
free and intelligent discussion of reli- 
gious problems. In addition, Mr. Call is 
responsible for having the church spon- 
sor a Thursday evening Town Meeting. 
The church rented the Mint Museum for 
these meetings, and distinguished non- 
Unitarians actively participated. The or- 
ganization of this particular church is 
an accomplishment which must give 
great personal satisfaction to Mr. Call, 
who is himself a North Carolinian and 
whose dream has been for many years 
to found one of our free churches in 
his own state. 

Mrs. Henry Teeter and Herman I. 
Lippard are to be praised for the final 
success in forming the church, because 
from the first they have given generously 
of their time and talents to this end. It 
is interesting to note that not only these 
two but six other charter members of 
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the new church were members of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship. The Church school, which 
is already organized and _ function- 
ing, will meet in the Burton Institute 
building, the home of Burton Junior 
College, whose facilities have been of- 
fered free of charge to the church by 
Dr. Thomas Burton, its head, who is a 
member of the new Board of Trustees 
of the church. 

Before the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees Mrs. Call served as secretary 
of the temporary group and organized 
the Alliance on November 24th with 
eighteen members. 


BULLETIN FROM CHARLOTTE: As 
jwe went to press, last-minute informa- 
tion from Charlotte reported that Rey. 
John H. Morgan of the Waverley, Mass., 
Unitarian Church, had been unanimously 
called to the Charlotte church, to take 
up his duties in January; that one hun- 
dred-two people turned out to hear Mr. 
Morgan; that the new figure for charter 
membership is now ninety-five; and that 
twenty members have guaranteed $10 or 
more monthly for the support of the new- 
est Unitarian church. 


Hope to 
Double Quota 


This is the story-of-the month 
from the administrative offices of 
the United Appeal. 


A check was presented to the United 
Unitarian Appeal here last month in a 
letter from Roy L. Pope, treasurer of 
the San Antonio Unitarian Church, 
which brought the total subscription of 
the next-to-youngest Unitarian church 
in America to one hundred-fifty per cent 
of its quota, it was announced by 
Appeal headquarters. 

“We have just begun our United Appeal 
campaigning here,’ said Treasurer 
Pope. He explained that the church is 
using celluloid and cardboard banks 
to promote support of the national Ap- 
peal drive, and added, “The campaign 
will be continued here because we know 
the need this year is greater. 

“We in San Antonio will be greatly dis- 
appointed if we do not materially exceed 
two hundred per cent of the quota set 
for us,” he asserted. 

The San Antonio Unitarian Church was 
organized in 1945 under the leadership 
of Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large. 
Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, who had re- 
cently been a chaplain in the South 
Pacific, was called to be the minister in 
the same year. 
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Framingham Aids 


Displaced Children 


Under the leadership of the Reverend 
John Ogden Fisher, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Framingham Center, 
Mass., the town of Framingham is con- 
tributing $3,000 with which to set up a 
home, with a paid director, to house and 
care for displaced children in the British 
zone of Germany. Mr. Fisher stresses 
that what Framingham is doing, hun- 
dreds of other American towns can do. 

On Sunday, October 19, Mr. Fisher 
preached a sermon to his congregation 
in which he told of the urgent need for 
homes to care for displaced children and 
deserted babies. It was pointed out in 
his sermon that Framingham could 
establish such a home. The Framing- 
ham News became interested in his pro- 
posal to raise $3,000 for the establish- 
ment of such a home and with the local 
radio station WKOX offered free use of 
their facilities to Mr. Fisher in his pro- 
gram. 

In his publicity Mr. Fisher has em- 
phasized that a direct contact will be 
maintained with the home through the 
Unitarian Service Committee, which is 
the only American organization operat- 
ing in the British occupied zone at the 
present time, and which is a part of the 
PCIRO (Preparatory Commission of In- 
ternational Refugee Organizations) an 
arm of the United Nations. 

Five Framingham citizens along with 
Mr. Fisher himself underwrote the proj- 
ect in the amount of $500 each. Within 


the first month $1,500 had been received 
in cash or pledges. Local church groups, 
local industry and individuals all backed 
the program with pledges and cash 
donations. Many families turned over 
parts of their household budgets to the 
effort. 

With this financial backing as well as 
the support and endorsement of the town 
selectmen, press, radio, civic and social 
groups, the program is reaching its pro- 
posed goal. Contact has already been 
made through the Unitarian Service 
Committee with prospective directors in 
Europe for the home. It is the intention 
of the supporters of the program that a 
continuous flow of food, clothing and 
other aid will be directed by the town of 
Framingham to Germany to maintain the 
home. Citizens will thereby be able to 
watch where their donations go. 

Mr. Fisher emphatically points out 
that Framingham has conducted a highly 
successful experiment and that it is set- 
ting an example for other cities and 
towns in the United States to follow. The 
feeling of responsibility for a certain 
group of parentless and deserted chil- 
dren year in and year out, knowing that 
those children are ‘dependent upon the 
town’s contributions for livelihood and 
the opportunity to take places of impor- 
tance in the world, is being felt by the 
citizens of Framingham. What Fram- 
ingham has done, declared Mr. Fisher, 
other towns can do. 


Short Takes 
TALENT PROJECT: Twenty-five ten- 


dollar bills were distributed to members 
of the First Parish of Brewster, Mass. 
Each of these bills will be “put to work” 
in some way for the church in an effort 
to meet rising costs by taking Jesus’ 
“parable of the talents” literally. The 
income derived will be turned in when 
the project closes in April. 


RADIO BROADCASTS: “The point is 
—it’s not where you stand, but how long 
you've stood there.” This is the punch 
line used each Sunday in the noon radio 
broadcast on Station WHIO sponsored 
by the Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio. The Reverend Harold P. Marley 
' urges listeners to bring their questions 
to the broadcasts. . . . A radio series 
was inaugurated on November 30 by 
Aron S. Gilmartin, minister of the 
Fort Wayne Unitarian Church. The pro- 
grams are being broadcast over WFTW 
every Sunday at 10. a. m. 
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CALLED: Rev. David Bruce Parker, a 
newcomer in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
has accepted a call to the Bangor Uni- 
tarian Church. 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman has ac- 
cepted a call to the Los Angeles Unita- 
rian Church. He takes up his duties 
there this month. 


NEGRO CHOIR: The Negro CBS Choir 
of Florida A. & M. College traveled 450 
miles from Tallahassee to sing at the 
First Unitarian Church, Miami, on De- 
cember 7. 


MINNS LECTURES: “Unitarians as 
Members of a Worshiping Community” 
was the general topic of the Fall Series of 
the Minns Lectures by the Reverend 
Frank O. Holmes, of the Unitarian 
Church, Concord, N. H. The three 
lectures in the series were held in the 
First Church, Boston, in December. 


University of Minnesota Tri-U Student 
Association literature table where Unita- 
rian literature was distributed during 
Welcome Week. Left to right: Mike 
Casey, vice-president; Henry Morgan, 


president; Audrey Hegstran, publicity — 


committee. 


NEW LIBERAL STUDENT 
PROGRAM LAUNCHED 

One of the most recent demonstrations 
of the possibilities of a co-operative en- 
deavor by liberals in religion is the 
student program now functioning on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota. 
The Tri-U Student Association, now very 
active in Unitarian-Universalist activi- 
ties, is the product of investigation and 
action by the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference, the Universalist Convention of 
Minnesota, local churches and the di- 
vision of Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

About two hundred students and 
faculty members had been identified as 
having some connection with either a 
Unitarian or Universalist group. A 
student association was formed which 
was recognized immediately by the Uni- 
versity Student Activities Bureau. 

Local ministers and church members 
as well as the student association presi- 
dent and a faculty adviser compose the 
Advisory Council for Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Student Work. Forums, coffee 
hour discussions and study groups have 
been active within the Association, and 
the Reverend George W. Marshfield has 
been serving as minister to Unitarian- 
Universalist students. 


RECENT APPOINTEE: President 


George D. Stoddard of the University 
of Illinois, who has been nominated 
for the next two-year term as Modera- 
tor of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has been elected to the Executive 
Committee of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Dr. Stoddard was appointed to fill 


out the term of Archibald MacLeish, — 
who was unable to continue on the 
Committee. cee 
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Ne ew British” 


Mas gazine 
One of the most significant publishing 


events in British Unitarianism in several 


decades was the recent launching of 
Faith and Freedom: A Journal of Pro- 
gressive Religion. Three issues a year 
of the scholarly journal are projected. © 
_ The magazine is being published at 
Priestley Hall, Leeds, under the sponsor- 
_ ship of the Old Students’ Association of 
Manchester College, Oxford, with the 
financial support of Dr. Daniel Jones’ 
Trust. Editor is Eric Shirvell Price, Uni- 
tarian minister of Leeds. 
The lead editorial of the new journal 
states: 
“There was a time when theology 


could lay claim to the proud title, . 


‘Queen of the Sciences.’ But, alas! in 

this scientific era no one knows better 
- than the theologian that such a claim 
would sound ludicrous. Why has 
theology become Cinderella to Science 
and Art? We suggest that it is be- 
cause theology became bound to a 
closed revelation and to a dogmatic 
church. .. . 

“Moreover, dogmatism is neces- 
sarily obscurantist and vitiates even 
the truth it seeks to protect. . . . 

“A theology which can encompass 
holistic evolution and, without special 
pleading, interpret it as the progres- 
sive process of Incarnation in which 
life seeks a divinity which forever 
transcends it, will have no fear that 
the Revelation of God is closed or that 
the human mind is near the end of its 
tether. 

“To give free utterance to this faith 
in God and man, to interpret it and 


apply it with what scholarly acumen 


we can muster, is the core of our in- 

tention in Faith and Freedom.” 

American subscriptions, at the rate of 
$1 a year, are being handled by H. M. 
Gesner, Jr., of the Plainfield Unitarian 
Society, Plainfield, N. J. 


NATIONAL SPOTLIGHT: The Rev- 
erend Karl M. Chworowsky of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and author of a feature article in 
the December Christian Register, was 
asked to write a guest editorial in 
Parent's Magazine for December. . . . 
Two members of the Bloomington, IIl., 
Unitarian Church have recently had 
books published—John A. Kinneman, 
professor of social studies at Illinois 
State Normal University: The Commun- 
_ ity in American Society, and Mrs. Stella 
Van P. Henderson of the same univer- 


ry: Introduction to Philosophy of 
Education. 


Beginning with a few Beacon Press titles, the Beacon Shop at the Unitarian Church 
in Fort Wayne (Rev. A. S. Gilmartin) within months had titles from sixty 
different publishers, was doing a land office business, had cash on hand as well as 
more than $300 worth of books in stock which had been paid for. 


STUDENT POLL: “Churches must 
modify their present programs to be 
more effective—but they won’t, and 
churches will therefore lose influence in 
the immediate future,” states a news re- 
lease from the Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., where a poll of stu- 
dents in that area was made by the Uni- 
tarians’ Jefferson Club. Commenting on 
the results of the poll, the Reverend 
Irving R. Murray of the Pittsburgh 
Church, declared, “It is evident that 
Pittsburgh students are not sympathetic 
to the church, however critical of its 
present performance or pessimistic about 
its future. .. . A pre-war student opinion 
in Boston and other college centers elic- 
ited a response much the same as this. 

. . Students are insistent that the 
churches must practice what they preach, 
must make their teaching concrete and 
immediately practicable and must justify 
themselves in terms of human service 
rather than in terms of tradition or 
theology.” 


THREE BUILDING PROGRAMS: The 
plans for the new educational plant 
to be built by the Neighborhood Church 
of Pasadena, Calif., call for two build- 
ings, a classroom building connected 
by. a covered walk to the Children’s 
Chapel. . .. A new wing is proposed by 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh 
to be built in the next five years honor- 
ing Dr. L. Walter Mason. The new wing 
will house a chapel, a kindergarten room, 
a club room, five classrooms and a rum- 
pus and handicraft room. . . . When the 
new church building of the Community 


Church opens next month. It will not be 
completed, but with its modernistic ar- 
chitecture it has been voted among the 
most distinctive churches in New York. 


RECENT CONFERENCES: Regional 
conferences were active during the fall 
months. Those not reported in the last 
issue are included here: . The Essex 
Conference met at Beverly, Mass., on 
November 2. ... One. hundred fifty 
delegates attended the three-day annual 
Iowa Unitarian Association Conference 
in Des Moines, Iowa. . . . Topics for the 
Meadville Conference, at Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 15-16, were: United Nations, 
World Federation, Principles of Uni- 
tarianism. . . . The Southeastern Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches opened early 
in November at St. Simon’s Island, Ga, 
George G. Davis, director of church ex- 
tension of the American Unitarian Asso~ 
ciation, and Ernest W. Kuebler, director 
of the Division of Education, conducted 
workshops. . . . Eighty delegates at: 
tended the Michigan and Toledo confer- 
ence in Ann Arbor, Mich., early in the 
fall. Next year’s conference will be in 
Grosse Pointe. 


HUMANISTS ORGANIZE IN BOSTON; 
The Humanist Fellowship of Boston was 
organized at a meeting of thirty-five men 
and women on November 6. Officers 
elected were: Harold R. Rafton, Andover, 
president; Ival McPeak, Boston, vice 
president; Gustaf B. Nissen, Concord, 
secretary; Miss S. Jane Lecoeuvre, Cam- 
bridge, treasurer. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Diagnostic of Our Times 


MASS MAN AND RELIGION. By E. G. 
Lee. London: Hutchinson and Com- 
pany. l6s. 


Those who have followed Mr. E. G. 
Lee’s weekly page of notes since he be- 
came editor of The Inquirer in the 
Autumn of 1939, will appreciate his 
qualifications for writing this diagnostic 
of our times—and the way out. Mr. Lee 
is in the vanguard of the “Remnant” 
who preserve the personal experience of 
religion and the feeling for the indi- 
vidual worth of human personality in an 
age where “mass man” has lost the sense 


of both. 
Readers of Leavis’ and Thompson’s 
Culture and Environment, of George 


Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop and the 


whole literature that has flowed from 


that direction, are familiar with the 
assessment of the depression in our per- 
sonal and social values since mechaniza- 
tion replaced the last practices of handi- 
craft in the early twentieth century. 
World wars, loss of Christian faith, 
mechanization, urbanization and mass- 
sociology have all occurred together. The 
formal elements of a Christian culture 
and tradition are still with us, but they 
seem irrelevant to mass man under the 
conditions that now shape him. At no 
time was so much talked about, and done 
for education, but never has it been able 
to give so little satisfaction to hungering 
souls. Mr. Lee is at his best when de- 
scribing the forlornness, the “chronic 
spiritual anxiety” (p. 76), of modern 
mass man. If the reader will turn to pp. 
41-45, he will find a telling description 
of the changes that have come over a 
typical Cathedral city since the peaceful 
midsummer of 1913. Mr. Lee has chosen 
the peaceful provincial town—and what 
better?—to contrast the sense of quiet 
neighborliness and purposiveness that 
prevailed in the earlier period with the 
noise, anonymity and disintegrating 
panic that now grip a formless urban 
mass. 

Mr. Lee does not formally discuss the 
contemporary doctrine of “Humanism,” 
but, by implication, he tries it, and finds 
it wanting. All that is characteristically 
“human” has, paradoxically enough, 
been built up from the experience of 
God. The animal, man, has become 
human, so to speak, by finding God; but, 
losing God to fix his gaze on the human, 
reverts to the animal. This loss of the 
sense of God, as Mr. Lee sees, is the root 
of all our woes. “Men concentrate on 
moving, seeing and hearing, they attempt 
to adjust their creations to facts, rather 
than to any complex standard of truth, 
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beauty and goodness that exists in and 
above time” (p. 80). The present re- 
viewer would prefer it had Mr. Lee used 
the beautiful and completely expressive 
word “God” throughout his book, in- 
stead of the historically vaguer “Abso- 
lute”, though the author no doubt wished 
to appeal to a range of readers whom the 
more religious word annoys. Mr. Lee 
has seen through all this loose talk about 
“humanity” as he tellingly shows in the 
sentence: “To end the religion of com- 
munity, with all its dangers for the 
future, it is necessary not only to get out- 
side community but outside such a self- 
deceiving concept as humanity as well” 
(p. 66). History is full of surprises. 
The very Renaissance movement that 
opened with the admiration for divine 
man has closed with the bewildered 
anxiety and self-hatred of mass man. So 
few are the demands that we now make 
on life, that we allow ourselves and our 
culture to be destroyed without a mur- 
mer. The next chapter opens when man 
can genuinely look beyond human 
society, once more, for his scale of 
values. Humanism is not enough: as 
Mr. Lee says—‘duty is a thin word when 
applied to religion” (p. 34). “The divid- 
ing-line between religion and morality 
lies in this: morality in its essence serves 
the present; it maintains what already 
exists: Religion serves the future, for it 
calls into being through the eye of faith 
something that does not exist yet; it 
creates the future through the flame of 
intuitional certainty” (p. 125). 

There are some things that cannot be 
put into words, for not all experience is 
intellectual. Religion uses myth, but not 
consciously, to satisfy the longings that 
are beyond formal language. Christian 
tradition and practice are full of myth 
and symbol, but unfortunately the myth 
and symbol no longer satisfy mass man. 
One of our problems is that myth can- 
not be deliberately created, and yet it is 
desperately needed. Hence, as Mr. Lee 
shows, the extraordinary rise of the Na- 
tional myth in the nineteenth century, 
and its vulgarization in the twentieth. 
If, as he says, the ultimate fact for a 
Russian is that he is a Russian, then he 
can never be united with a German. The 
self-sufficient Nation has taken the place 
of the majesty of God, the sacrifice of 
Christ and the dignity of man. But, 
whereas the old myth purified and up- 
lifted men, the new myth of Nationalism 
has restored that moral arbitrariness that 
the prophets, saints, mystics and martyrs 
purged from the nature of God and re- 
ligious experience. So our sad case is 


that we live longing for a new myth, a 
new sense of religious urgency that will 
deliver us from our present alternatives 
of the evil myth of Nationalism or 
spiritual deadness—and that, at present, 
it would seem, is as far as we can get. 
Following the author’s thoughts, we 
sense with him the difficulty, almost the 
bewilderedness, of the sincere €hristian 
and democrat in facing his political 


.obligations in the present state of 


affairs. The mechanism of contemporary 
political parties gives us little oppor- 
tunity to exercise deliberate, conscious 
choice; the nature and scale of modern 
war make it difficult for us to support it 
without question; and the economic 
bullying by bigger powers makes it dif- 
ficult for spiritual democracies to keep 
their just pride. Humanism can solve 
none of these problems, indeed only 
exacerbate them. Only a return to the 
“Absolute” can give man the sense of the 
universal and eternal standards he has 
lost. 
Mr. Lee writes about mass man, but 
for mass man,:too. He does not despise 
those who are so reduced in their 
spiritual condition, but by appeal and 
argument presents their condition to 
them. The language is simple, direct 
and forceful, the manner sincere. It is 
the spiritual autobiography not only of 
Mr. Lee, but also of all of us who have 
tried to preserve a sense of value in a 
mass civilization. 
—J. Cc. G. BURTON. 


NOTE: This review of the latest book by 


Mr. Lee, the Guest Editor of this issue 
of The Register is republished from 
The Hibbert Journal, the distinguished 
British quarterly review of religion, 
theology and philosophy. The above 
review is inserted by the American 


staff of The Register. 


Insufficient answers 


SHALL WE FOLLOW KARL BARTH? 
By Sidney Spencer, B. A. London: 
Lindsey Press. $.50. 


In this little volume, a British Uni- 
tarian gives us a brief, useful introduc- 
tion to Barth, followed by a criticism 
and the statement of an alternative. 

Spencer stands in the mystical tradi- 


tion. He opposes the concept of divine - 


immanence to Barth’s rejection of any 
effective continuity between God and 
man. He affirms also the validity of the 
scientific approach against the Barthian 
resort to antique supernaturalist cate- 
gories which science has made unten- 
able. As an alternative both to Barth 
and to the Humanists, he commends that 
theology which sees “the Light and Life 
of God as the deepest life of our souls,” 
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and which is the natural development of 
liberal Christianity and of Unitarianisr , 


This reviewer did not feel that an ex- 
position of mystical theology, appealing 
as it is, really constitutes a critique of 
the tightly-wrought arguments of Barth. 
Much more could have been made of the 
difficulty Barth’s dualism makes for the 
validity of his own system, so clearly an 
intellectual construction on things this 
side of the great “gulf.” Barth never 
gives a satisfactory reconciliation of the 
existence of God-seeking religiousness, 
however futile or abortive it may be, 
with the complete alienation of God and 
man, and man’s utter inability to take 
even the minutest step towards a recon- 
ciliation. Barth’s intense invocation of 
the transcendent God awakens in us the 
memory of questions too long laid aside. 
But the name of these questions is 
Mystery, and his cry in the night, though 
eloquent, does not finally communicate 
the secret. 


—WALTER JONES, JR. 


Albert Schweitzer playing his piano with 
organ pedals in French Equatorial Africa 


Compelling respect 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN 
AND HIS MIND. By George Seaver. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $3.75. 


It is nigh impossible to write a bad 
book about Albert Schweitzer. Like 
paintings of the Madonna or Jesus the 
subject carries its own majesty. Hap- 
pily, this may be considered a great book 
and will only be outmoded, if ever, when 
an interpretative volume comes from an 

inspired pen. Should the musician of 
Paris, the theologian of Strassburg, the 
doctor of Lambarene, the prophet of the 
_Ogowe, should these ever fire the imagi- 
nation of a gifted writer there could be 
written one of the great books of the 
Christian tradition. — 

_ This is an exhaustive study of The 


Life and Thought, done with a _ thor- 
oughness that compels respect. Mr. 
Seaver has given to them that love the 
doctor a few new stories: and that is not 
lightly done. He has dated The Life with 
an exactitude that can only be the result 
of much inquiry. As was to be expected, 
in keeping with the reticence his subject 
observes, Mr. Seaver gives no secrets 
away. Some few stories, highly compli- 
mentary to Schweitzer, that Seaver had 
gleaned, were deleted by request from 
Lambarene. 


The chapters on the several aspects of 
his life, theology, music, ethics, are all 
handled with skill and insight. All are 
documented with numerous quotations 
to sustain the presentation. 

The chapter on The Quest is clear. 
Some degree of imagination must be 
exercised now to grasp how astonishing 
was the commotion provoked when it 
was first published, way back in 1906, 
when a young writer aged thirty-one 
startled the world of religion. Wisely, 
Mr. Seaver gives prominence to The Mys- 
ticism of Paul, closing his study by claim- 
ing that this especial volume is “the 
greatest study of the apostle’s thought 
that has ever been produced.” This ful- 
some tribute may prejudice a trained 
reader in theology. Nevertheless, the 
book upon Paul is Schweitzer’s greatest 
single book. 

The summation of the music that is 
one third of Schweitzer’s life is briefly 
but competently done. Mr. Seaver gives 
prominence to a controversy of recent 
time that might otherwise be little heard 
of. The summary of what Schweitzer 
has done for the organs of Europe is told 
clearly and well. Most interesting of all 
(best new item our author has gleaned) 
there is a story from Pierre van Paassen 
that sets Schweitzer two steps higher in 
our appreciation. Apparently, for four 
days instead of practising on an organ 
he set himself to clean the instrument: 
this would help the recital more than 
would practice. Churches will note that 
here is a new way to get the organ 
cleaned—arrange an organ recital. 


In “The Conclusion,” attempt is made 
to put an oak tree back inside an acorn. 
It can hardly be done. In this section 
Mr. Seaver makes so pleasing a refer- 
ence to this present reviewer that we feel 
we can hardly dissociate ourselves from 
what is there written. Rather than com- 
ment upon “The Conclusion” we urge 
upon such as know all their Schweitzer 
especially to read it. The whole book 
is worthy of their time but if they need 


ten days to their week and must select, 


they must study “The Conclusion.” It 
is important as it summarizes the criti- 
cism of Schweitzer advanced by Kraus. 

This is a first class work. We know 
that Schweitzer himself thinks well of it. 


A 


We wish it—as it deserves—a nation- 
wide sale. We would ourselves have 
liked more interpretation but this is a 
small matter. One is grateful that the 
author has so built up the picture of 
Schweitzer by numerous small incidents. 
Even with the doctor blue-pencilling 
matter that is too complimentary, that 
which is left gives us the man, able to go 
without lunch or tea whereas his helpers 
are gasping. We learn how crowded 
are his vacations: what with lectures, re- 
citals, letters, people waiting to see him, 
a never ending queue of insistent de- 
mands upon his time, it is a wonder he 
survives any holiday in Europe. 

The illustrations are excellent, Sch- 
weitzer as a boy specially so. It would 
interest us to see a photograph of the 
doctor and his wife as they were when 
they went to Lambarene in 1913. We 
would like to see the woman who gained 
his affections and shared the struggles 
of the hospital when it was a hencoop, 
not a world famous institution with over . 


thirty buildings. 


—MAGNUS C. RATTER. 


NOTE: The Rev. Mr. Ratter is author of 
two forthcoming Beacon Press biogra- 
phies of Albert Schweitzer — one for 
adults, and one for children. 


Through Jefferson’s eyes 


JEFFERSON: WAR AND PEACE. 
1776 to 1784. By Marie Kimball. New 
York: Coward-McCann. $6.00. 


This is one of the best and most au- 
thoritative volumes among the spate of 
recent books dealing with the various 
phases of Jefferson’s many-sided career. 
It follows Mrs. Kimball’s earlier book 
which dealt with his youth and his en- 
trance into politics, up to the writing of 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
present volume describes the appalling 
conditions in war-ravaged Virginia dur- 
ing his governorship, and hardly less 
distressing economic disorder in the 
states of the feeble Confederation imme- 
diately after the Revolution. The story 
relates Jefferson’s participation in the 
various stages of the struggle ana is 
told as far as possible in his own words. 


When Jefferson became governor of 
Virginia in 1779, at the age of 35, he 
found the state had already been stripped 
of most of its men available for service 
in the Continental Army to the north, 
its treasury was bare and its little “navy” 
had been mostly destroyed. Conse- 
quently when it was invaded by Benedict 
Arnold at Portsmouth and by Cornwallis 
from the south, its defense fell largely 
on undependable militia with wholly 
inadequate equipment. As one reads 
the story one marvels that the British 
forces were finally defeated. 

The story of the inadequacies and fu- 
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tilities of the Confederation Congress 
amid the subsequent confusion is equally 
disheartening, and we can only marvel 
that a stable union could be achieved 
under the federal constitution in so few 
years. In both war and peace Jeffer- 
son was indefatigable, courageous and 
far-sighted beyond all but a few of the 
greatest of his contemporaries. By a 
multitude of quotations from his letters 
we are enabled to see, as it were with his 
own eyes, the difficulties which he met 
- and the problems he sought to solve. No 
one can read this book without an in- 
creased sense of his patriotism and his 
wisdom. 

And there is sufficient similarity be- 
tween the situation in his own day and 
that in our time to give us faith that out 
of the desperate conditions of the pres- 
ent world the United Nations may yet 
achieve a rule of law and order on a 
far wider stage than that attained by 
this country through the fortitude and 
- foresight of our forefathers. 


—HENRY WILDER FOOTE. . 


Religion in action 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: SOCIAL RE- 
FORMER. By Henry Wilder Foote. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. (Beacon 
Reference Series) $.25. 


Jefferson’s career as a social reformer 
bears out the adage “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” His deeds disclose 
the faith that was in him, even though in 
his lifetime he refused to make a public 
declaration of his religious beliefs in 
reply to his defamers. 

Today, we can recognize that Thomas 
Jefferson was, in truth, making open 
declaration of faith by the causes for 
which he worked and fought. We are 
helped to see this by this excellent addi- 
tion to the Beacon Reference Series. For, 
as Dr. Foote says in his prefatory note, 
“Jefferson’s social philosophy was the 
inevitable corollary of his religious 
opinions.” Dr. Foote makes us feel the 
singleness of purpose as Jefferson trans- 
lated religious belief into specific social 
programs. For Jefferson, there was no 
escape from the imperative to action. 
His conception of sound social relations 
was rooted—as Dr. Foote has written in 
his earlier study of the religion of Jef- 
ferson—‘“in the moral nature of God and 
man. He believed that all human beings 
are endowed by their Creator with in- 
herent moral rights and that a social 
order is to be judged by the measure 
with which it either protects or sup- 
presses these rights.” The author does 
not spend time developing the religious 
ideas of Jefferson. He has undoubtedly 
assumed, for Unitarians, a familiarity 
with his little book on the religion of 
Jefferson, and for others, more than 
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speaking acquaintance with Jefferson’s 
religious views. 

Democracy was the social order which 
seemed to Jefferson to be most consistent 
with his idea of the moral nature of God 
and man. Hence, democracy was the 
reform Jefferson most consistently ad- 
vocated and supported. He worked to 
bring it about in several ways. In Dr. 
Foote’s booklet we have a short and 
lucid account of Jefferson’s part in the 


repeal of the laws of entail and primo- 


geniture; the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia; the adop- 
tion of the Statute for Religious Free- 
dom; the establishment of a system of 
tax-supported schools for all children, 
“male and female alike;” and in, the 
limitation upon the spread of slavery and 
its eventual abolition. These are the 
“fruits” of a living faith rooted in Jef- 
ferson’s concept of human nature, based 
on the inalienable rights of the human 
soul. 

—ARON S. GILMARTIN. 


A reminder of greatness 


THEODORE PARKER, Yankee Crusa- 
der. By Henry Steele Commager. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. $3. 

Unitarians may be surprised to find 
the name of Henry Steele Commager in 
the author’s place of a Parker biography. 
Professor Commager is an _ interna- 
tionally known and greatly valued writer 
on subjects of current interest in the 
modern world. Why should he take 


time from a life of busy academic pur- 


suits and public responsibilities to be-- 
-come familiar with the life of one of our 


“saints” and introduce him to the gen- 
eral reading public as a great American 
figure? After all, except for some Uni- 
tarians, a few people interested in early 
nineteenth century American history and 
still fewer theologians, the name of Theo- 
dore Parker is quite unknown. It is 
true that less than one hundred years ago 
Parker’s words were translated into more 
foreign languages than those of any 
American scholar preceeding him. He 
stumped the North from state to state. 
He had enough power to challenge the 
nation’s politically great. He had such 
a hunger for scholarship that he amazed 
the world with what seemed to exceed 
human limits and was preaching weekly 
to thousands. He was able to hold the 
nose of the North to one necessary re- 
form after another. And yet he is almost 
forgotten today. 
The pity of it. 
he is too good to miss. So will you. Mr. 
Commager said earlier, “I have written 
it, quite simply because I could not help 
myself.” This is so apparent. One 
shares the biographer’s experience of 
feeling better after having made the ac- 
quaintance of Parker. Theodore Parker’s 


Mr. Commager feels . 


passion and vigor, his unbelievable ca- 
pacities, his ideas, his, warmth and 
lovableness are all here. Here is the in- 
tense narrative of his life story. We can 
be glad that Mr. Commager was moved. 
to write lest this greatness escape us. 

—J. DONALD JOHNSTON. 


Atomic Apocalypse — 


PEACE OR ANARCHY. By Cord Meyer, 
Jr. Boston: Atlantic, Little Brown. $2.50. 


Holding even less hope for the “sur- 
vival of a remnant” than the most stern 
of Old Testament prophets, if nations do 
not turn from worshiping the false 
gods of “Preparedness” and “Balance of 
Power,” Cord Meyer, Jr. has written a 
twentieth century, documented portent 
of doom—an Atomic Apocalypse. It is 
a prophecy not without suggested salva- 
tion, however. 

All who rejoice in the work of the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order 
will be heartened by Cord Meyer’s hope. 
For he, with so many of his comrades 
in the American Veterans’ Committee, 
has not ceased to believe the world 
fought for can be built. “With many 
others I at first welcomed the advent of 
atomic power as the good news of dam- 
nation. I hoped that fear would accom- 
plish what neither experience, reason nor 
religion had been able to do... I thought 
that the nations would be driven to 
abandon voluntarily their reliance on na- 
tional armies and their arrogant preten- 
sion to sovereign independence. That 
hope has not been realized.” Having said 
this, Mr. Meyer has set the stage and 
the cast of nations, led by the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. are seen in 
a series of O’Neill-like sets of motivation 
masks. Defense mechanisms, aggression 
threats all intermesh to produce the 
spiralling suspicion which can explode 
only in the extinction of urban civiliza- 
tion unless—and here the author asserts 
his hope—unless we choose to make the 
United Nations a World Government. 

Modestly, Mr. Meyer does not blue- 
print the time-table of changes; he only 
asks all people to work now for the 
minimum of essential amendments. If 
we do not heed this prophecy, he warns, 
we can not hope to survive. Even if we 
listen and agree we may not act in time. 
“No one can dare concede defeat until 
the first bombs fall, but everyone must 
realize the inestimable value of the time — 
that remains. What is possible today 
may be impossible tomorrow.” 

Peace or Anarchy is a foot-noted ar- 
gument for the practicality of One 
World. That this world must be likened y 
to the Kingdom of God is implied i in the 
book’s concluding passages, “In the con- — 
cept of Universal law, the churches can — 
find living expression of the brother- 
hood of man and a resolution of th 


conflict of loyalties that faces the be- 
lieving Christian when he is con- 
scripted into a national army. The 
Episcopal and Unitarian Churches have 
already taken the lead by clearly defin- 
ing their belief in the necessity for a 
minimal form of world government. . .” 


; —LAWRENCE MARVIN JAFFA. 


Small but important 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA IN. THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. By Harold H. 
Fisher. Claremont: Claremont College 
Press. $2.50. 


The author of this temperate study is 
professor of history and head of the 
Hoover Library at Stanford University, 
and member of the editorial boards of the 
Slavonic Review and the Russian Re- 
view. 

This book is mentioned favorably by 
Professor Warren B. Walsh of Syracuse 
University, as one of two “valuable sum- 
maries of pre-Soviet American-Russian 
relations.” (Antioch Review, Summer 
1947.) 

This reviewer assumes hopefully that 
the above facts will establish Professor 
Fisher’s doctrinal purity and competence 
to write upon the difficult subject of 
Russian-American relations as an im- 
partial authority without label. 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
revolution of our time in science, tech- 
nology, politics and economics, the book 
moves on to a historical analysis of re- 
lations between America and Russia be- 
fore and after the First World War. The 
author is candid and penetrating on the 
difference between the world-wide 
Socialist movement and the world-wide 
Communist movement, and their respec- 
tive influences upon international rela- 
tions. 

The title, America and Russia in the 
World Community, gives a hint as to the 
burden of the author’s message. Here we 
are, two powerful nations, living in the 
same world community; we must adjust 
ourselves to each other. The alternative 
is crisply set before us in this para- 
graph from the final chapter: 


“Tf America and Russia cannot 
overcome the fears, suspicions and 
pettiness that entangle their rela- 
tions; if they do not have the vision 
and courage to meet the responsi- 

__ pilities history has laid upon them, 

_ they will have the grim and final 
distinction of leading mankind to 
self-destruction.” 


a) ; 
ean 


and the difficulty of finding works free of 
furious partisan bias make this little 
volume stand forth in importance. 


—RUSSELL R. BLETZER. 


Heroic and human travail 


THE RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGE OF 
ISRAEL. By I. G. Matthews. New 
York: Harper. $4. 


This book is precisely what the title 
says it is, an account of the development 
of the religious ideas and institutions 
of the progenitors of Christianity, a 
development which amounts to a re- 
ligious pilgrimage. Dr. Matthews, who 
is now Professor Emeritus of Old Tes- 
tament at the Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, here gives us the results of a 
lifetime of study of the Children of 
Israel. It goes without saying that 
the book deals with one of the most im- 
portant roots of our western culture, 
and it is within the reviewer’s province 
to add that he deals with it in masterly 
fashion. His viewpoint is that of the 
modern, scientific historian, viz.: re- 
ligious ideas and institutions evolve; 
they do not remain constant. 


The book is very readable, a quality 
by no means to be taken for granted 
in works of this kind. Moreover, it is 
comprehensive, and while it takes ac- 
count of the vast amount of scholarship 
which has been expended upon ancient 
Israel, it does not bog down in the de- 
tails of critical controversy, nor is it 
so cluttered with footnotes as to be- 
come a mere compendium of scholarly 
knowledge. Rising above both of these 
levels, the book is a broad and readable 
account of Israel’s religion in the 
various stages through which it passed. 

The mood and purpose of the book 
can best be described in Professor Mat- 
thews’ own words found in the Fore- 
word: “The story of Israel’s travail is 
heroic and human. On a small stage, 
her thinkers faced all the problems of 
man, in the name of religion. Small 
beginnings, conflicting ideals, life and 
death struggles, lost causes and high 
hopes fill up her pages of history. The 
hard way was her lot. Thereby she was 
taught the abiding values of life, and her 
wise men learned to distinguish between 
the transient and the permanent.” 

As to the detailed content of the 
book, it begins with the story of the 
life and religion of Israel while the 
tribes were still desert nomads. The ac- 
count is derived deductively from the 
earliest parts of the Old Testament, 
from archaeology and from recent 
studies of modern desert tribes. He 
lays great emphasis upon the influence 
which life in the desert had upon the 
ideas and practices of the nomads, at- 


tributing their sense of the nearness and 
presence of God to the vast open spaces 
in which they dwelt. Also relying 
upon archaeology and anthropology, as 
well as Biblical criticism, he gives an 
account of the consolidation of Jahwism 
at Mount Sinai as the religious and na- 
tional focus of Israel. 


The much mooted question of the 
influence of Baalism upon Israel’s re- 
ligion is dealt with at length, his con- 
clusion being that while many of the 
Baalistic forms of worship were adopted, 
the spirit of Jahwism remained true. 
Extremely sensitive to the effect of 
Israel’s national history upon her re- 
ligious ideals, he then turns to the 
deification by Israel of her early kings— 
Saul, David and Solomon, which he 


calls the religion of nationalism. 


He next describes the efforts of 
Israel’s leaders to keep their religion 
free from the ever present danger of 
Baalism. Baalism was synonymous with 
laxity, both moral and religious. He 
believes Elijah and Micaiah to have 
been the first of these puritanical lead- 
ers. The familiar work of the prophets 
is dealt with broadly but thoroughly, 
as are the reforms of the Deuterono- 
mists. He holds Jeremiah to be the 
greatest of the prophets, both as a 
preacher and because he was virtually 
the incarnation of the doctrine of the 
suffering servant. 


With the passing of the prophetic 
monument, Israel’s enormous and pro- 
found religious witality was largely 
spent. So, too, does the :author’s en- 
thusiasm for his subject seem to be. His 
treatment of Israel’s later development 
is always detailed and always competent, 
but not nearly so interesting. Perhaps 
this is a subjective criticism, reflecting 
the reviewer’s interest more than the 
author’s writing. In any case, this 
observation is corroborated by a defect 
which tends to mar the book, namely, 
too great a tendency on the author’s 
part to see ancient Israel through con- 
temporary eyes. The book reveals an 
unhistorical readiness to equate ancient 
and modern conditions. Interesting and 
valuable as it is to view ancient times 
in terms of our day, the comparison, 
when it is made, might better be ex- 
plicit than implicit, and, so far as it is 
humanly possible, be rigorously kept 
out of expository accounts of ancient 
times. 

Let not this slight defect deter you 
from securing and reading Dr. Mat- 
thew’s book, however. His emphasis 
on the development of Israel’s religion 
is altogether satisfying. The book is a 
history, not an Old Testament Introduc- 
tion in disguise, and herein lies its chief 
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merit. It is an important and very 
usable synthesis of the vast amount 
of knowledge accumulated about a 
people in whose eternal debt we stand. 


—DUNCAN HOWLETT. 


‘Follow the star’ 
OF, BY, FOR THE PEOPLE. By Fred 


Cairns. Boston: Beacon Press. (Beacon 
Press Reference Series) , $.25. 


Fred J. Cairns has written this ad- 
mirably stated little pamphlet to empha- 
size that our liberal religious principles 
of freedom of belief, of truth, of brother- 
hood are an integral part of the fight 
to win a peaceful, unified world. 

Refuting any charge of negativism, 
Cairns shows what a dynamic faith ours 
is. And by pointing out the common 
roots and purposes of Unitarianism and 
democracy, he indicates that ours is a 
religion “of; by and for the people.” 
Liberal religion’s task is to prove the 
validity of its position, then sell itself 
to the rest of mankind. 

In a world challenged by increasing 
authoritarianism, Cairns re-affirms our 
belief in the relative,. flexible, ever- 
growing nature of truth. “Truth is a 
receding star . 
not so important as finding the port to 
which the star will direct us.” 


Cairns is also a realist about the one 
world idea. He isn’t insisting upon one 
race, one creed, one religion. Unity 
in diversity and the surrender of absolute 
national sovereignty; that’s the way to- 
ward the goal we seek. 

Here is excellent material for discus- 
sion groups or for your own personal 
edification. 

—WALDEMAR ARGOW. 


Muscular and sinewy 


AND LET US REASON TOGETHER. A 
Meditation for Each Day in the Year 
from the Works of the Reverend George 
A. Gordon. Selected and compiled by 
Mrs. John Gordon with a foreword by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $3. 

It is a tribute to the efficiency and 
growing reputation of the Beacon Press 
that it was commissioned to add this 
noble anthology to its already impressive 
list of publications. Dr. Gordon was for 
more than forty years the revered min- 
ister of the famous Old South Church in 
Boston, one of a peerless group of great 
preachers and near neighbors—Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale and Brooke 
Herford. They were men of vastly dif- 
ferent antecedents and temperaments— 
Gordon a Scot, Herford an Englishman, 
Brooks and Hale of the Puritan stock of 
New England—but all were pioneers of 
broadening thought, champions of free- 
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. . . Reaching the star is. 


dom, prophets of the coming Kingdom 
of God. Brooks and Hale had in their 


makeup a touch of inexplicable quality | 


we call genius. Dr. Hale could dash off 
a forceful and memorable sermon “at 
one lick” “as he would say, but the ser- 
mons of Gordon and Herford owed their 
clarity and cogency to much burning of 
midnight oil and lots of hard work. 

Dr. Gordon was preeminently a 
preacher and a scholar. 
refused to dissipate his time and strength 
on the various enterprises and causes a 
minister is called upon to participate in. 
He gave a single-hearted devotion to a 
special vocation. His pulpit was his 
throne. There he was the bold and clear- 
sighted interpreter of the mysteries of 
life and death and the doughty advocate 
of the “sober, righteous and Godly life.” 
The excerpts in this book display the 
abundance of his powers, his intellectual 
integrity, his comprehensive sympathies, 
his gift of pithy speech. The style is 
muscular and sinewy. The paragraphs 
have solid foundations in good, hard 
thinking but they have also a touch of 
poetry and an appeal to the feelings and 
the will. In these writings is the healthy 
combination of ardor and accuracy, of 
moral fervor and spiritual dignity. Here 
are living words “ripened with knowl- 
edge and mellowed with compassion.” 

The note that runs through this book 
is that of expectancy of good. Here is 
constructive as well as fearless thinking. 
Here is high intelligence quickened with 
emotion. Dr. Gordon could be learned 
without being dull. He could be both 
rational and devout. He never soft- 
pedalled his convictions and no one ever 
accused him of timidity or neutrality. 
With that manly confidence he stood up 
to the criticism of his more conservative 
contemporaries and with unfeigned re- 
spect for the sincerity and character of 
his opponents. He had a rare instinct 
for essential principles and a discernment 
that could note the difference betweén 
the incidental and the permanent. 


Many sentences in this book illustrate 
his crisp and pungent way of putting 
things. Consider these. terse sayings: 
“Religion must be reborn with each new 
generation in order to live”; “Traditional 
faith which remains a tradition is no 
more part of a man’s soul than the coat 
he wears is a part of his body”; “Atheism 
is an impossible doctrine for one with 
any measure of sanity—to assume that 
the universal order can come from orig- 
inal universal confusion—is the superla- 
tive speculative joke”; “The pursuit of 
the moral ideal is the path to certainty 
about God”; “The prevailing, inalien- 
able, invincible quality of normal human 
nature is a capacity for better things—it 
is ever capable of truer thought, of 
deeper sincerity, of finer loyalty.” 


He resolutely - 


Ministers will find many quotable sen- 
tences in this book and the “Table of 
Sources” at the end will suggest timely 
sermon themes. 
“Optimism an Obligation,” “The Moral 
Bugle Call,” “Christianity and Racial 
Antipathies,” “The Kinship of Man and 
God.” Then too the pertinent texts that 
Mrs. Gordon has appended to the ex- 
cerpts from the sermons will be found, 
when put together, to contain the sum 
and substance of the timeless teachings 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

Readers of this book will find in it 
many penetrating and convincing ex- 
pressions of religious faith and confi- 
dence. Perplexed minds will be en- 
lightened, tired spirits refreshed and 
fearful souls encouraged. For George 
Gordon—as he wrote of his great neigh- 
bor, Phillips Brooks—‘helped men to 
believe in themselves, in their own 
capacity for nobleness. He helped them 
to believe in the goodness of God.” 


—SAMUEL A. ELIOT- 


BOYS’ CLUB 


(Continued from page 34) 


the club hymn written by the minister to 
a vigorous and catchy tune. After this 
a program of fireside games was organ- 
ized, Sunday being kept different from 
a week evening program. Attendance 
on Sunday was much smaller than on 
other nights, but the talks at the services, 
often on Schweitzer and his work, made 


- an impression on those who came. Once 


a year the members sent a collection for 
the funds of Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital. 
The war of 1939 robbed the club of 
many helpers and eventually of its older 
members as they were called up into the 
forces. But in spite of air raids and 
mounting difficulties, the work was 
carried on. One useful piece of service 
the club members were able to perform. 
The Unitarian church was required to 
find three fire-watchers every night to 
be ready to deal with air raid emergen- 
cies on the block, and for over four 
years the club members faithfully pro- 
vided the fire-watchers. No fire-bombs 
fell on the block for which they were re- 
sponsible, but a -high-explosive bomb 
narrowly missed the premises in 1940, 
and did some damage to the roof and 
windows of both club and church. 


Consider such titles as . 


Carrying on the club was more diffi- _ 
cult than ever when the minister left — 


Salford in 1943, but the work continues 
and old members, demobilized from the 
forces, have returned to help in carry- 
ing on its activities. “Schweitzer’s Club” 


as it is often called, is still a symbol of — 


voluntary service for others in one of 
the most thickly populated cities of 
England. “4 ~ 
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RES OINDER 


To “ The N. A.M. and the Life of the Soul,” by Fred I. 
Cairns, in the October Register 


For many years 
I have been a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and taken 
part in its activities in a modest way. 
For many more years—probably forty— 
I have been a life member of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and for longer 
than this I have been continuously active 
in my local Unitarian Church, even be- 
ing—believe it or not— a rather regular 
attendant at church services. 

The foregoing autobiographical re- 
marks are made for the purpose of 
qualifying me as a competent witness to 
the facts to which I hereinafter testify; 
from the standpoint of one of the con- 
tributors [Rev. Fred J. Cairns] to the 
October issue of The Christian Register, 


my opening sentence would undoubtedly 


disqualify me. 

In the course of my contacts with the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
I have come to know officers responsible 
for its policies, in many cases not inti- 
mately, but some of them I have known 
well. These men have the following 
characteristics. (1) They are, intellec- 
tually and otherwise, thoroughly honest. 
(2) They are hardworking. They have 
won their position in industry the hard 
way through years of experience; they 
were not born to their jobs nor are they 
political appointees; they are where they 
are through the processes of the system 
of competitive private enterprise, which 
selects only the able and efficient. (3) 
They are deeply concerned with the 
soundness of their own companies, their 
standing with and their service to the 
public, and with the well-being and se- 
curity of their employees, all of which 
are closely interrelated and essential to 
success. (4) Furthermore, these men 
are human beings with human feelings; 
those I have known possess those traits 
of fine character which generally accom- 
pany outstanding intelligence. 

It is to these men and men like them 
that our nation owes its high standard of 
living, and it is through them that indus- 
try made the astounding record of efh- 

ciency which was a principal factor in 
winning the war and placing the United 
States in the position in the world which 
‘it holds today. 
Always remember that the term “Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers” 


vy 


does fot designate merely an abstract 
entity, a sort of “bogeyman,” but is a 
group of human beings; men such as I 
have described. Their ideas, their plans, 
their purposes are the ideas, plans and 


purposes of the N. A. M. 


Among the activities of the National 
Association of Manufacturers have been 
two committees (now combined into 
one): the Committee on Cooperation 
with Education and the Committee on 
Cooperation with Churches. In the first 
of these I was for some time an unimpor- 
tant member. I have attended confer- 
ences where leaders of the National Edu- 
cation Association and leaders of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
have met and had remarkably satisfac- 
tory discussions and consultations lead- 
ing to. mutual understanding. 


It was not until I saw the October 
number of The Christian Register that I 
knew of the magazine, Understanding. 
I have learned that this sheet is pub- 
lished by the combined committee re- 
ferred to above. One issue of this pub- 
lication came to the hands of one of your 
contributors, and he has made it the 
basis for an inordinately unfair attack 
upon the Association. 


He stated the purpose of the N. A. M. 
to be “to buy the churches.” “It will 
naturally,” he said, “pay the lowest pos- 
sible price—which is fraud and cheap 
flattery.” He referred to the N. A. M. 
as guilty of “stupidity or deliberate dis- 
*honesty.” He seized upon paragraphs 
and short quotations and interpreted 
them as made with subtle, evil intention 
to secure support for an unholy cause. 
The whole purpose of the publication 
Understanding—according to this con- 
tributor—is to secure greater advantages 
for the privileged, greater profits for the 
rich. The entire criticism is the product 
of a mind deeply prejudiced and blind 
to any argument which goes counter to 
its prejudices. He referred to his article 
as an “impassioned” statement; it would 
rather seem the product of an inflamed 
mind, quite uninformed on the subject 
with which it is dealing. 

I have secured copies of Understand- 
ing, those issued during the current year 
and the original issue in 1946, in which 
its purposes were outlined. Its purpose 
is to furnish information to ministers 
and laymen, as well, on current issues 
and upon the value of various factors 
which go to make up private enterprise. 
It is strongly anti-collectivist, as would 
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be expected, but is a rational, fairminded 
sheet, well deserving of regular perusal 
by laymen and clergy. 


The real issue underlying this inflam- 
matory article is the same discussed in 
two other articles (quite different in 
nature) in the same number of The 
Christian Register, those of the Rev. 
John O. Fisher, entitled “Splitting the 
World,” and of the Rev. Arthur W. 
Olsen, “Some Plain Talk about Reli- 
gion.” Both are admirable, forcible 
statements. The issue as phrased by Mr. 
Olsen is: “Should or should not the 
Church as an institution engage in eco- 
nomic, social and political problems?” 
It is true indeed, as Mr. Fisher says, that 
“any religion which is worthy of the 
name must permeate the whole of life; 
the material, natural, human and social 
as well as the spiritual facets which go 
to make up the complex nature of man,” 
and that “there is nothing within the 
experience of man which is outside the 
scope of religious interest.” But there 
are fields of human activity which call 
for specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence before sound judgment can be ren- 
dered; and there are those where moral 
issues of right and wrong do not im- 
mediately enter. Economics is one of 
those fields. The current vital issues as 
to price controls, taxes, wages, foreign 
commitments, etc., are fundamentally 
not moral issues, and should be treated 
rationally and calmly. They call for a 
concrete understanding of business and 
business practices which the American 
business man would welcome. 


I suggest that both The Christian 
Register and Understanding provide a 
column for specific questions and an- 
swers by correspondents, bearing espe- 
cially upon economic and business prob- 
lems and on social and political issues 
as well. 


My answer to the question posed 
above is that ministers may express 
themselves rationally on every possible 
issue but that on subjects where funda- 
mentally no questions of right or wrong 
are involved—questions on which fair- 
minded men may differ—be they sure 
that they are qualified to speak and have 
a real contribution to make to the dis- 
cussion. My objection could not be 
stated better than this was done by the 
Reverend Mr. Olsen when he said: 
“Here, then, is a fundamental issue. 
The cry is for less battling and more 
tolerance, but the truth is that before 
we can have tolerance, we must have 
understanding. Not to understand is to 
see only intolerant enmities; to under- 
stand is to see principles which are 
the very stuff of tomorrow’s life and 
living.” 

—JOSEPH P. DRAPER, 
Draper Top Co., Boston 
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THE ALLIANCE 


Committees: A ‘Must’ 


A cynic once defined a church as “an institution run by men for women and chil- 
dren,” but he reckoned without the mind-power that the ladies of the parish have 
been mustering through the years in their general exodus “out of the kitchens and 
into the councils” of liberal religious institutions. He could not have known either 
of the extent to which the men of our churches depend upon the womenfolk to bal- 
ance the budget, organize the young people, supervise the social activities of the 
church and support its services at home and abroad. 


The women of the church have not al- 
ways understood the importance of their 
role, and for years they were quite con- 
tent to be the housekeepers, faithfully 
mending the center aisle carpets and 
serving congregational dinners. But with 
the crying need for leadership in all the 
world today, new demands were made 
upon them, new respect was given to 
their services and they themselves have 
been ready to measure up to these new 
requirements. 

The bulwark of a democracy and of 
liberal religion as well, has always been 
the service of volunteers, who have 
worked unstintingly and without pay or 
praise for something they believe in. 
Like all good things in life, volunteers 
are often taken for granted. Yet social 
and religious institutions have flourished 
or declined because of the leadership of 
volunteers; and the vigor and effective- 
ness of such organizations may be quite 
accurately judged by the kinds of indi- 
viduals who are willing to volunteer their 
time and energy. Although committees 
have been usually regarded as unfortu- 
nate impedimenta to human progress, 
the fact remains that churches couldn’t 
exist without volunteers, and volunteers 
can’t do very much without being part of 
a group; and that group is likely to be 
a committee. 

Although mankind has lived in groups 
since Neanderthal days, it is only within 
the last two decades or so that we have 
learned to harness the herd instinct and 
have come to understand the social 
science of guiding and leading group 
activity for socially desirable ends. 

The work that is being done by the 
six Standing Committees of the General 
Alliance, and in the 434 Alliance 
branches is at the very heart of a vital 
problem in our society—that of making 
group participation a happy and satisfy- 
ing experience for people. Whether we 
independent-thinking liberals like it or 
not, in our complicated society we can- 
not take a meaningful part without ac- 
tion and activity in groups. Unitarian 
women have excelled in their capacity to 
speak out courageously as individuals, 
but have often failed to recognize the 
At 


strength that could be theirs as members 
of @ group. 

What are some of the established and 
enduring values of the group approach 
as a way of work? Well known, but 
perhaps not always appreciated, is the 
fact that group thinking is the only 
alternative we have to individual think- 
ing. Since we cannot administer our 
modern, complicated agencies by one- 
man effort, committees are essential. 
Committees make for joint planning and 
joint thinking — always more effective 
than individual thinking and planning. 


Committees draw more members into — 


active participation and encourage a 
growth in the number of persons gen- 
uinely concerned about our program. 
Committees bring together a variety of 
persons with different experiences, in- 
sights and points of view. Committees 
can offer creative experience to members 
and bring about a better understanding 


of what the church as an organized seg-. 


ment of society is trying to accomplish; 
what its problems are; how its influence 
can be expanded. Committees serve as a 
testing ground for new ideas and enable 
us to avoid mistakes and failures be- 
cause of judgments which can be 
brought to bear in advance of action. 


But committee work has its abuses, 
and sometimes slows up the simple act 
of getting something done quickly. 
Some committees become self-perpetuat- 
ing and controlled by certain dominant 
individuals. Sometimes committees 
which continue for too long a time are 
responsible. for a low standard of efh- 
ciency and a handicap to progress. Dif- 
ficulties such as these can be avoided if 
thought is given to the purpose for which 
the committee is organized, the selection 
of committee members for their variety 
of experience and point of view, the 
training or preparation of committee 
members, the advanced and careful 
planning of meetings. _ 

People are coming to realize that the 
basic factor in any group experience is 
the quality of leadership displayed with- 
in the groups they join. Whether it is 
joining a new church, taking a new job, 
entering a new school, everyone has had 


the painful experience of being unac- 


quainted, of feeling that he doesn’t know 
what it is all about, of not knowing 
where he fits in the picture. It takes 
special effort on the part of someone in 
the organization to overcome this feel- 
ing. The task of unifying the desires 
and efforts of its members is a distinctive 
task of the leaders of the organization. 
National organizations, social and reli- 
gious, like all large corporations, tend 
to be compartmentalized because of their 
size and complexity; and because of this 
separation into units of work or inter- 
est, individual members are isolated 
from the central purpose of the organ- 
ization. One of the responsibilities of 
leadership is to make each member feel 
a part of the whole, and a true interest 
of its objectives. The lack of leadership 
—paid as well as volunteer—is deplored 
by every sort of social and religious in- 
stitution. The world has urgent need of 
persons with spacious spirits and minds 
to fit the parts together and make it 
whole. 

MARGARET E. KUHN 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


So many dramatic stories of personalized rehabilitation in Europe by workers of 
the Unitarian Service Committee have been told that sometimes readers forget that 
equally dramatic narratives are available from the headquarters of the Home 
Service division, directed by Rev. John K. Findly. During the past year, for 
example, one of the neediest—and most neglected—of all American citizens was 
given new hope: the Mexican-American migrant. At the same time, the Home Service 
Committee was conducting the second-largest summer workcamp program in the 
nation fer youthful volunteers. The following is the director’s own description of 
recent months’ activities. 


America’s Displaced Persons 
Aided By Home Service Committees 


Second largest workcamp program in United States 
also organized last year, director reports . 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING problems in America is that of the United States’ most 
forgotten people—the migrant workers. In keeping with the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s policy of working in areas of the greatest need, a program has been 
developed and put into action in Texas which is demonstrating a possible solution 
to the disgraceful living conditions of America’s displaced persons., Their con- 


dition has changed little since the “Grapes of Wrath” days. 


Operated by the USC, the Harlingen 
and McAllen Farm Labor Supply Cen- 
ters in Texas work primarily with Mexi- 
can-American migrant workers. Pro- 
fessionally trained full-time _ social 


workers assisted by trained, part-time 
employees and volunteers conduct a pro-. 
gram which offers both educational and 
recreational opportunities to hundreds 
of migrant families. The USC staff co- 


Seated in the doorway of the community 
center building of the Harlingen, Texas, 
Farm Labor Supply Center, are these 
children of a migrant family. Until the 
USC began to operate a nursery school 
-and recreation programs in this center, 
such children either worked in the fields 
or ran wild without supervision after a 


half-day school session. 


operates with other community agencies 
in conducting a day nursery school, vo- 
cational training programs, girls’ and 
boys’ clubs, forums, athletics, entertain- 
ment and other programs for all ages. 
Without such a program as _ this, 
these underfed, poorly clothed, almost 
completely uneducated American citizens 
are doomed to remain for life in the de- 
humanizing conditions of hopelessness 
and poverty into which they were born. 
For example, young babies in migrant 
families have to be taken into the fields 
where their mothers work, or else left at 
home with the non-working members of 
the family—eight-year-olds who have no 
ideas of either safety, cleanliness or 
health; or aged folk who are helpless to 
manage lively youngsters. All sorts of 
accidents have happened to the babies in 
the fields-—they have been killed by 
trucks, and hurt and maimed by ma- 
chines of careless workers. Under the 
USC program, these youngsters receive a 
regular pre-school training program, as 
well as a hot meal at noon—the only 
meal in the day for many of them... . . 
In this project, the Home Service Com- 
mittee is reaching nearly a thousand 
destitute citizens, giving them not only 
their daily needs, but hope for the future: 
because with technical training, the 
people become skilled labor and can 
move out of the migrant class. . . . 
Under the administration of the USC, 
the Unitarian Workcamp program has 
grown until it is now the second largest 
of its kind in the nation. Combining 
their efforts with American Unitarian 
Youth, the program of summer volunteer 
youth work has become a significant in- 
strument of humanitarian service. Uni- 


Top: Fifteen Highlander campers be- 
tween 16 and 19 build an 80 by 30 foot 
concrete block nursery school and com- 
munity center. Center: Partial group of 
Sydenham campers with Director (Mrs. 
Dudley Moore) and staff members of 
hospital, discuss plans. Bottom: Green- 
field workcampers relax and enjoy 
stories before the fire. 


tarian workcamps are non-sectarian and 
interracial. 


The first overseas Unitarian Work- 
camp was held in 1947 in Czechoslovakia 
when twenty-six college men and women 
paid their own expenses and contributed 
three months of their time. These 
students worked in the forests of Czecho- 
slovakia, fighting a pest that was killing 
trees valued for lumber and firewood; 
they worked in coal mines; they rebuilt 
Czechoslovakian homes destroyed by the 
war and they served in USC rehabilita- 
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tion hospitals doing occupational and 
vocational therapy. 

Workcamps in the United States dur- 
ing 1947 were active in programs of 
education, recreation and labor. One 
group built a concrete block nursery 
school and community center for the 
Highlander Folk School, in the Cumber- 
land Mountains of Tennessee. Another 
group began construction of a children’s 
camp planned by the Georgia poet and 
teacher, Don West. Children’s coun- 
selors and maintenance workers of an- 
other project were provided at Camp 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, operated by the 
UAW-CIO, Port Huron, Michigan. 
Workcampers of college age were ward 
attendants at the Rhode Island State 


Hospital for Mental Diseases. Members. 


of the first Junior Workcamps, fourteen 
and fifteen-year old construction work- 
ers, painted and repaired buildings at 
Camp, Union, Greenfield, N. H., built a 
road, installed docks and generally im- 
proved property to be used as a chil- 
dren’s camp. 


If present plans mature, the over- 
seas workcamp projects will be twice 
as big as last year’s; and it is hoped that 
workcamps at home will be expanded 
significantly also—perhaps by about a 
third. In these projects, youth from the 
age of fourteen to twenty-five will be 
given again the opportunity to learn 
while they serve. .. . 


Austrian Provincial Governor 


Praised by USC Director 


Deputy Governor Reinhard Machold, 
of the province of Styria, Austria, re- 
ceived high praise from Dr. Erwin Kohn, 


director of the 1947 Austrian Medical 


Mission of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, in a recent report to international 
headquarters in Boston. 


It was partly through Mr. Machold’s 
international viewpoint and his desire 
for cooperation among the nations that 
the Austrian Medical Mission was an 
outstanding success last summer, de- 
clared Dr. Kohn. “Mr. Machold not 
only did the formal honors of giving an 
official reception and dinner for mem- 
bers of the mission, but he also took 
time out from his busy days to arrange 
and take part in many social and cul- 
tural activities with the mission at a 
time when it was practically impossible 
to arrange special affairs of this nature 
in Austria. 

“As spiritual leader of the revolution 
against the fascist government in. 1934, 
he suffered all manner of consequences. 
He was on trial at the provincial court 
in Graz until August, 1934 and was then 
sent to Wollersdorf. It goes without say- 
ing that he was carefully watched and 
persecuted during the National Socialist 
reign of terror.” 

Mr. Machold took over the guidance 
of the province of Styria as Governor 
in May, 1945, the critical period imme- 
diately after the collapse of Austria. As 
the first Deputy Governor of Styria since 
December 1945, he has continued his 
work, “doing all within his power,” 
stated Dr. Kohn, to rebuild Styria and 
Austria. 

“The members of the Medical Mis- 
sion of the USC found in Mr. Machold 
not only a gracious host and charming 
friend, but also a man of strong convic- 
tions and tireless energy who is devoted 
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Deputy Governor Reinhard Machold of 
the Province of Styria, Austria. 


to the general welfare of mankind. The 
Medical Mission was fortunate in coming 
in contact with a man of this stature, 
and would like to acknowledge his im- 
portant contribution to international 
understanding and good will.” 


Short. Takes 

AOA-UNAC APPEAL: February is the 
month in which the AOA-UNAC (Ameri- 
can Overseas Aid and United Nations 
Appeal for Children) is asking the 
American people to contribute to the 
world-wide effort to raise $60,000,000 
with which to meet emergency needs of 
millions of children in war-stricken coun- 
tries and to supplement assistance ex- 
tended by United States and United 
Nations agencies. American Overseas 
Aid was organized at the suggestion of 
President Truman and the United 
Nations Appeal for Children is an emer- 
gency organization set up by the UN to 
raise funds simultaneously throughout 


the world to help finance the Interna- 
tional Childrens Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations. 
be made in every community to provide 
each American with the opportunity to 
contribute to the essential welfare of the 
distressed war victims all over the world. 
The Unitarian Service Committee is a 
participating agency of American Over- 
seas Aid and United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 


FOREIGN RECOGNITION: Dr. Dono- 
van J. McCune, former member of the 
1946 Unitarian Service Committee’s 
Medical Mission to Poland and Professor 
of Pediatrics, Columbia College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York City, 
was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Polish Pediatric Society . .. Dr. Leo 
M. Davidoff of Montefiore Hospital, 
New York, and a member of last year’s 
Medical Teaching Mission to Czechoslo- 
vakia, was elected Honorary Member of 
the Czechoslovak Surgical Society. 


USC WEEK: Unitarian Service Commit- . 


tee Week was observed on Staten Island 
from November 9 to 15 in a non-sec- 
tarian campaign sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Church of Staten Island. The 
campaign was conducted to replace part 
of the income lost by the USC when the 
United War Fund went out of existence. 


MR. PEARSON: Writing aboard the 
Friendship Train, Drew Pearson re- 
cently praised the overseas work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee on three 


~ separate occasions. 


FORT WAYNE LEADS: In response 
to the “Silent Guest” proposal of Gover- 
nor Bradford of Massachusetts, under 
which people put aside money which 
might have been used to entertain one or 
more guests in order to buy CARE pack- 
ages for overseas relief (with the em- 
phasis on Thanksgiving holiday guests) 
the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne 
immediately took the lead in that In- 
diana town and set up a service center 
at Unitarian House. Said the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel editorially, “Our 
news pages have given addresses and 
telephone numbers of organizations 
where order blanks are available. A 
salute is due the Unitarian Society for 


A national effort will 


accepting the responsibility of setting up | 


the service center.” In the news pages 
there was a two-column photograph of 
the Reverend Aron S. Gilmartin, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, showing a 


display of baby food which will be sent 
overseas in this campaign; and the paper 
again identified him as the director of 
the campaign. The Fort Wayne Journal- 


Gazette also carried articles about the 
campaign and again identified the Uni. 
tarian minister as the local leader. 


Charles Allredge, Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, is one of the most active 


¢ 


laymen in the All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington, D. C. He has wide 
_ experience in the public relations field. He was for years closely associated with 
Harold L. Ickes when the latter was Secretary of the Interior Department. 


Unitarianism by Mail 


by CHARLES ALLDREDGE 


MAILORDER RELIGION has fallen into considerable disrepute among the more polite 


religious bodies in this country, largely because of the operations of individuals or 


groups which have actively used the mails, together with newspapers and maga- 


zines to sell—and I use that word in its exact sense—religion of a type which is 


calculated to put the practitioner in immediate and intimate contact with God to 


the considerable profit and well-being of the practitioner. 


This may be done 


either by offering a newly discovered secret which has not yet been revealed to 


the established churches, or by providing secrets of the past, secrets of such power 


that ancient priests, fearful of their misuse, hid with such a degree of thorough- 


ness that only the most diligent scholarship has brought them again to the light. 


The efforts of some of those working 
in this field have been eminently suc- 
cessful: in one instance, if my memory 
is correct, an individual offering a 
course of study i in methods of obtaining 
personal contact with God succeeded in 
developing a business with the Post 
Office as great as all the rest of the peo- 
ple in the small town in which he 
operated, put together. J am not cer- 
tain that he did not succeed in so increas- 
ing the business of the Post Office in 
that community that it was entitled to a 
promotion in its class, thus automati- 
cally providing the postmaster with a 
raise in pay. 

I do not intend to infer here that any 
of these operations have been anything 
less than legitimate. I, myself, though 
often tempted, have never subscribed and 
I have no personal knowledge as to 
whether the special knowledge offered 
is effective. What I suspect, however, 
is that many persons belonging to the 
established churches have come to be- 
lieve that ipso facto any attempt to pro- 
vide religious guidance by mail deserves 
suspicion. This, as I shall point out, is 
a sad state of affairs. 

No matter what state mail order re- 
ligion has fallen into of late, it had an 
honorable enough beginning. In our 
own denomination, the Post Office 
Mission, which of late has been some- 
what moribund, is proof enough. It 
sent tens of thousands of Unitarian 
tracts through the mails and doubtless 
‘the effect of that liberalizing influence 
still lingers. If mailorder religion 

today has about it any aura of im- 


While the primary purpose of Uni- 
tarian Advance is to strengthen our 
established churches, we cannot neg- 
lect our obligation to at least 
make Unitarianism available to those 
millions of people who live far be- 
yond the reach of our churches. 


politeness, it is due solely to the fact 
that the politer churches have ceased to 
use the mails as a major means of ex- 
tending their influence. Continued 
failure on the part of Unitarians to use 
the mails extensively to extend their 
liberal message of progress and broth- 
erhood will mean the failure of Uni- 
tarian advance in an enormous area of 
possibility. 

Every Unitarian has been heartened 
by the vastly increased interest in 
Unitarianism on the part of magazines 
of wide circulation and of metropolitan 
newspapers whose circulations consid- 
erably outrun territories in which Uni- 
tarian churches are located. Presum- 
ably, if a person in Massachusetts 
becomes interested in Unitarianism 
through an account of the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in the 
Readers’ Digest he is readily able to 
turn to a Unitarian church to find out 
what Unitarianism is about. But people 
in Alabama or Wyoming, who also read 
the Readers’ Digest and Time, would 
have a difficult time, indeed, finding 
anyone locally who knew more about 
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Unitarianism than they did. The Ala- 
bamian could, of course, go several 
hundred miles, perhaps, to Atlanta, to 
find out, or the Wyomingite could 
journey across the mountains to Seattle 
or Portland, but it would be an extreme 
case if they did. Which means that 
much of the publicity co-incident with 
Unitarian Advance is falling on soil 
incapable of nourishing the seeds we 
sow, not only in the dozen states in 
which there are no Unitarian churches 
at all, but in countless other areas in 
states in which only one or two Uni- 
tarian churches are located. We are, 
in other words, creating a very consid- 
erable amount of curiosity, curiosity 
which might result in conviction, which 
at present we are entirely unable to 
satisfy. This need not be so. 


While the primary purpose of Uni- 
tarian Advance is to strengthen our 
established churches, we cannot neglect 
our obligation to at least make Uni- 
tarianism available to those millions of 
people who live far beyond the reach 
of our churches. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are already Unitarians 
in everything except name, as every 
recent survey of religious beliefs shows. 
We can do nothing less than extend the 
hand of fellowship to these people: it 
would strengthen them and strengthen 
us. 


The organization through which these 
people can be reached and through 
which fellowship with them can be 
maintained lies close at hand. The 
Church of the Larger Fellowship was 
designed for the purpose of providing a 
continuing contact and pastoral guid- 
ance for unchurched Unitarians, men 
and women already convinced Uni- 
tarians, whose lives have taken them to 
communities and farms or even foreign 
countries where no church was within 
reach. This is a useful function and 
one which should be widened and 
deepened. But there is no reason why 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
cannot be even more of the thing its 
name implies. It can become one of 
our greatest organs of extension, reach- 
ing out through the mails not only 
to those who are already Unitarians 
and know it, but to those hundreds of 
thousands of people in this country 
who are Unitarians and don’t know it. 
With less effort and expenditure than 
would be believed by many, the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship could become 
the largest Unitarian church of all. 


How shall it reach these unknowing 
Unitarians? By advertising Unitarian- 
ism, of course. Unitarian churches 
were among the first to break down 
the prejudice against advertising their 


(Continued on second page following) 
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Mrs. Cornillon is the daughter of Rev. Raymond B. Johnson of the Old Ship 
Church in Hingham, Mass. In 1935 she married Jacques Cornillon, a French aero- 
nautical engineer, and was a teacher of French and English in the American School 
of Paris when the Nazis invaded France. The Cornillons spent the first half of 
the German occupation in Cannes, and the second half in St. Germain-des-Fosses. 


Our Exciting Discovery — 


by ELIZABETH JOHNSON CORNILLON 


TWO YEARS AGO this spring my French husband, four-year-old Franco-American 
son and I were happily trying to make a bedroom and livingroom into suitable 
living quarters for an indefinite period of time. It was a glorious adventure! We. 
had left the security of a reasonably well-stocked and comfortable family farm, 
where we had spent the last years of the war, for these two rooms in a Parisian 
suburb with the faint hope that if we kept near the center of things we might 
be able to secure transportation to America before another winter. That anticipa- 
tion transformed these two rooms into a veritable paradise. 


The bedroom became nursery, wash- 
room and kitchen. A beautifully carved 
Empire bed, an antique treasure, was 
the four-year-old’s crib; a rickety old 
table with a basin on it, the wash room. 
An electric burner the size of the bottom 
of your smallest saucepan sitting in style 
on a lovely wide, black marble mantel- 
piece was the kitchen. Over this mantel- 
piece hung a Gobelins tapestry such as 
people have crossed continents to see, 
used as a blackout curtain. Once the 
tapestry was removed and reverently put 
aside, we discovered an enormous single 
pane window, the width of the fireplace 
and as high as the ceiling, looking out 
on one of the most wonderful views I 
have ever had the good fortune to live 
with — the woods of Versailles on the 
right and far on the left the spires of 
Paris, twenty miles away. Here we 
cooked, heated all water for dishes, 
washing, bathing— water which we 
carried from three flights below because 
the pipes for plumbing leading to our 
floor had been damaged beyond repair. 

The livingroom was our bedroom and 
dining-living room. On the floor an 
overall soft rose carpet, with holes burnt 
in it. At the windows rich, heavily em- 
broidered, rose silk hangings, slashed 
to pieces. These two rooms had been 
the master suite of an aristrocratic sub- 
urban home before the war. . The Ger- 
mans requisitioned it — soldiers down- 
stairs — offiters upstairs. When they 
left they placed their indelible mark 
upon it, wrecking the plumbing, the fix- 
tures, furniture, rugs and _ hangings. 
Since then the three floors had been 
rented as they were — in three separate 
apartments — to refugees. 

Our two rooms became home to count- 
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less American officers and men whom 
we met and who were only too happy 
to find what seemed to them a homelike 
atmosphere, in a _ Franco-American 
home, and a very warm welcome. They 
helped keep us alive. They never came 
empty handed. By now it is superfluous 
to tell what a cake of soap, a bar of 
chocolate, a can of Spam meant to us 
after the years we had gone through. I 
worked as hostess at an AAF Officers’ 
Club to get one good meal a day and be 
able to bring home extra slices of white 
American bread, cake, or a thermos full 
of cocoa with plenty of milk and sugar 
or lemonade made with real lemons and 
sugar to our boy who had never tasted 
any of these things and sadly needed the 
extra nourishment and vitamins they 
contained. I can still see him perched 
on the black mantelpiece, his nose 
pressed against the window pane watch- 
ing for me to come home in the jeep— 
and wondering what I had brought to 
him this time. No heavily laden Amer- 
ican Santa Claus felt richer than I or re- 
ceived a heartier welcome. That was 
why I did that work, and, too, because 
I felt very strongly that those men with 
whem I had a chance to talk were among 
the few who really came to know what 


The most exciting thing that has 
happened to us since we have been 
in America is this discovery of 
Unitarianism. We were as_ starved 
this kind of food—tonic, 


heartening, dynamic—as we were 


for 


for bodily nourishment. 


Elizabeth J. Cornillon 


the French people had been and were 
still going through. So very many, 
alas, never saw—or even looked—be- 
neath the brave facade of pride that 
hid all signs of suffering. 

In the rare moments of leisure, when 
the townspeople, early fatigued by the 
constant struggles for survival that each 
day presented with increasing intensity, 
had gone to rest, my husband and I, 
seated on our roof terrace under the 
stars would talk in almost awed tones— 
so as not to frighten the chances away 
—of our possible trip to America. And 
there was a good deal of apprehension 
mingled with our joy. The seven years 
since we had last been there had not 
been ordinary years. And our short 


experience with the American men in 


France, for whom we had waited so 
ardently, led us to believe that there 
was very little conception of what the 
war had done to us. So we solemnly 
determined that we would not talk about 
these experiences, nor expect that they 
should be understood by those who had 
not shared them. We planned to bury 
our war memories then and there and 
bend all our efforts to understanding 
what had been happening in America. | 
The day of days arrived! We had 
passage on an American CI, a cargo 
ship carrying twelve passengers, sailing 
from Cherbourg for an unknown Amer- 
ican port in 48 hours. Forty-eight delir- 
ious hours! Packing was a small prob- | 
lem; we had no clothes and for once 
we didn’t have to think of taking food 
with us for fear of starving when we — 
arrived! If only it hadn’t been for that 
feeling of guilt at leaving those loved — 
ones with whom we had shared such 
lean years and whose prospect of fatter — 
ones was still so dim! . 
Then it was, as we were actually leav- — 
ing our French friends—and then again 
over here as we surveyed incredulously 
the many signs of plenty—that we real- 
ized that we had a duty, a debt to my 


new found countrymen, a debt to my 


husband’s countrymen left behind. The 
warm-hearted interest and spontaneous 
generosity of the Americans with whom 
‘we came in contact gave them the right 
to hear as accurately as we could tell it 
to them what France had been through, 
what she needed and how much she ap- 
preciated all the real, warm, open- 
minded understanding of her problems 


we could give her. Our debt to France 


in the midst of our good fortune was 
obvious. So despite all our resolutions 
to the contrary | talked to over fifteen 
groups within a year, telling of the 


_ physical and moral privations of the 


French. The material results were con- 
crete and satisfying. Packages sped 
half way round the world and new 
friendships followed in their wake. 
Now, problems very closely linked 
with the material ones—but so far tran- 
scending them that the material are lost 
in the others—face the world. I find as 
I look back on this accumulation of ex- 
perience that the one question I heard 
most often, “How did the people of 
France, of Europe, live through such 
privations?” is transplanted in my mind 
by a new question that must be answered 
—“What kept them going morally?” 
How was it that despite cold and hunger 


. ’ 
and anxiety so many of us never for’ 


one moment lost faith that there was 
only one way out? I speak of the mil- 
lions who resisted, in the Maquis or in 
the home, the occupation forces, the 
Vichy collaborationists, and worst of all 
the stultifying attitude of defeatism that 
held so many in its death-grip in one 
of the most deadly propaganda wars 
that has ever been waged. What was 
our answer to the remark, heard more 
often than I like to remember, accom- 
panied by an eloquent French shrug of 


the shoulders and uplift of the hands, 


“We're going to be eaten up one way or 
another, what difference does it make 
whether we are served with an American 
sauce or a German one?” ‘The answer 
was, “We have a choice to make. We 
cannot shrug our shoulders and let 
others fight this battle out.” 


No, the choice was one rooted in the 
depths of our being, at the core of all 
meaning in the world today. We were 
faced with the ageless, timeworn deci- 
sion as to whether we had the courage 
to go forward or choose rather to turn 
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We were faced with the ageless, time- 
worn decision as to whether we had 

_ the courage to go forward or choose 
rather to turn back. 


back. Behind, was 85-year-old, vener- 
able, respected, Catholic Pétain offering 
a weary, frightened people the security 
of the familiar—a symbol of authority 
who would rid us of all our political 
doubts and troubles by assuming them 
all within his dictatorial powers (backed 
by Germany), who would rid us of our 
moral hesitations by resting them on 


“the broad shoulders of the Catholic 


Church. Then we would have been free 
to “cultivate our gardens” and grow 
enough food for our hungry families in 
a “back to earth” era of personal isola- 
tionism. How easy it was to understand 
the undeniable appeal, particularly for 
those who had fought under Pétain 30 
years before, of this comforting way out! 


What did the road ahead have to of- 
fer to counteract it? There were no 
landmarks on that road, no familiar 
points of interest, no promise of food 
and comfort and rest for some time, no 
assurance that it was even the right road. 
What was that deeply embedded corvic- 
tion that this was the right way? I call 
it now my inherent Unitarianism, that 
conviction that there is no turning back, 
that we must go forward, that we have 
left behind political and religious creeds 
that will shoulder our burdens for us, 
that we must prepare ourselves for as- 
suming those responsibilities ourselves, 
that that is the way of progress. 


I had never heard of Unitarianism 
before I came back here to discover my 
school te ache r — headmaster-father 
turned Unitarian minister during the 
years of silence that separated our two 
countries. The most exciting thing that 
has happened to us since we have been 
in America is this very discovery of 
Unitarianism. We were as starved for 
this kind of food—tonic, heartening, 
dynamic—as we were for bodily nour- 
ishment. It has grown upon me in the 
last year that here is what those young 
French men and women were fighting 
for in the Maquis, prison camps, extra- 
territorial forces, in the home. And 
now that they are embarked upon this 
road, having made every conceivable 
sacrifice for it, they are facing the need 
of a dynamic religious force that will 
keep abreast of their progress toward 
wider horizons. 


Some have returned to the familiar 
security of outworn creeds and are try- 
ing to make them do. Many are turning 
toward political creeds to answer this 
need and finding them wanting. Others 
in restless dissatisfaction with existing 
religious dogmas claim that they need 
none. With our friends and relatives in 
this group, young intellectuals, students, 
teachers, scientists, we have wished to 
share our Unitarian discovery. The re- 
action has been unanimous. “We need 


.be strengthened. 


a 


such a religion here. 
some literature?” 

Here is one of the many fertile fields 
in the world all ready for the Unitarian 
Advance—not to supplant the existing 
religion but to supplement it, to offer to 
those who are looking for it—and they 
are legion—a way of life whose religious 
faith, political creeds and moral codes 
are one with our advancement in learn- 
ing and our progress in thinking which 
offers new hope for a thrilling future of 
individual freedom and social harmony 
in the worship of God and the service 
of man. 


Can you send us 


BY MAIL 


(Continued fromsecond page preceeding} 

services in the daily newspapers. 
Nowadays we are inclined to measure, at 
least in a small part, the vigor and 
activity of our local churches by the 
extent of their advertising and promo- 
tion. There is plenty of precedent for 
a national advertising campaign on be- 
half of the Church of the Largei Fellow- 
ship, a campaign aimed not at mem- 
bers of other churches, but at the peo- 
ple who in essence are Unitarian now. 

It need not be a large program at 
first; in fact a small one with which 
we could feel our way would be most 
appropriate. We need, since we have not 
done this before, and no group like us 
has done it, to go through a period of 
trial and error. But we should be bold in 
trying. We should try full pages in 
general magazines and supplements of 
major newspapers. And small advertise- 
ments as well. We should try more 
specialized publications, magazines and 
papers edited for literary-minded peo- 
ple, for teachers, for the various pro- 
fessions. 

A planned and determined program, 
say for three years, would lead to gains 
in every department of Unitarianism. 
The circulation of The Register would 
immediately respond, as would the 
audience for Beacon Press Books. The 
work of the Service Committee would 
And so would the 
churches by the wide publication of 
Unitarian principles and purposes. 

Such a program of national advertis- 
ing is a logical step in Unitarian 
Advance. Without it, our program will 
always be incomplete. The cost? It 
can cost $20,000 a year or ten times that 
much at the start. If it is effective, it 
will end up by costing nothing at all. 
If we really mean what we have said 
about Unitarian Advance, if we still 
are bold, if we still have courage enough 
to try new things, if we really believe 
that Unitarianism has something rich 
and real to offer to mankind, we can do 
nothing less than try it. 
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The Starr King School for the Minis- 
try has undertaken a new departure in 
theological education which it believes 
will result in a quickening of interest in 


the whole field of ministerial training. 


Simultaneously it announces that the 
Rev. George F. Patterson, D. D., has 
accepted appointment as acting dean 
for the school. Dr. Patterson’s wide 
experience, his wisdom’ and sound 
judgment will be increasingly valuable 
as the new program is launched. 


Starr King is not a new institution. 
It was founded in 1904 through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Cutting and Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Davis of San Francisco. It was at first 
located in the Oakland church but very 
_ soon was moved to Berkeley that the 
students might enjoy the educational 
advantages of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Its first dean was Rev. Earl 
Morse Wilbur whose interest in and 
loyalty to the school prompted him a 
few years ago to give to it his invaluable 
library of Unitarian literature. 


The school has functioned over the 
intervening years, restricted by a 
limited income but providing to the best 
of its ability the traditional type of 
theological training. 

The new plan is a radical departure 
from the old forms and has grown out 
of the work of an Appraisal Committee, 
appointed by the Board not quite two 
_ years ago. This Committee, composed 
of three highly successful Unitarian 
ministers—Peter Samson of San Diego, 
Josiah Bartlett of Seattle and Berke- 
ley Blake of Santa Barbara, with the 
latter acting as chairman, made a com- 
prehensive survey of the resources and 
the opportunities before the school. 
The new plan, based on their report, 
provides a rich and varied program for 
the student, yet keeps the cost well 
within the means of the school. 

Starr King will always be small; 
with this in mind, the plan provides for 
just one person on the staff—a dean, 
who will be the executive and spiritual 
head of the institution. Most formal 
courses will be given either at the Uni- 
versity of California or at Pacific 
School of Religion, Starr King’s closest 
neighbor, with the dean providing the 
Unitarian approach and pointing the 
whole program to Unitarian goals, 
either through seminars: or formal 
courses as he and the Board may decide. 
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by KATHERINE S. HART, 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Starr King School 


It will continue to be a graduate school, 
with academic standards at least as 


high as those of the University of - 


California. 


Students not desiring a B.D. degree 
will ultimately ‘be admitted to the school, 
as the plan contemplates training di- 
rectors of Religious Education and lay 
leaders as well, as ministers. 


The curriculum of the new Starr King 
has been carefully considered in its 
broad aspects and Dean Patterson is 
even now reducing it to a concrete 
schedule as presented to the Board of 
Trustees in November. In broad terms, 
the Bible and other great religious 
books will be studied—their origins 
and growth, how they served their own 
time and their meaning for us today. 
A survey of current problems in religion 
and philosophy with critical attention to 
their antecedents in the East and the 
West, will be included. Recognizing 
that the worship service is at the heart 
of our church life, the individual student 
will be instructed in the theory and con- 
duct of such services, creating in him a 
realization that, from the technical stand- 
point, effective worship draws upon all 
the arts—public speaking, drama, art, 
poetry, music. Unitarian history and 
thought will, of course, be presented by 
the dean. Practical church manage- 
ment, the ability to develop a creative 
attitude in group leadership—these and 
countless other technical skills are to be 
acquired in formal courses and also 
some practical laboratory experience 
with Pacific Coast ministers, in such 
churches as the dean believes will aid 
the student in his development. 


In addition to these basic phases of 
theological schooling, the Board of 
Trustees of Starr King is deeply convin- 
ced that ministerial training today must 
be geared to meet the problems of our 
contemporary world; therefore more 
emphasis than is traditional is to be 
given to sound grounding in the social 
sciences, in sociology, economics, in his- 
tory and the like, and for these the Uni- 
versity of California offers a rich educa- 
tional opportunity. 


The importance of the dean in this 
program cannot be over-emphasized. 
Since no two students enter a graduate 
school with precisely the same academic 
background, the dean will work out for 
each individual a course of study to 
meet his personal requirements. The 


A Report on the Starr King School 


program will be extremely flexible and 
the intimate counselling with the dean, 
the informal group discussions with him 
may well prove to be the richest experi- 
ence of the students’ graduate life. 

Finally, it is not the major purpose of 
the Starr King School to produce great 
scholars in theology and philosophy but 
rather to develop well trained consecra- 
ted leaders for our liberal faith; leaders 
in whom spiritual qualities, information 
and skills have been so developed and 
balanced that they may well serve Uni- 
tarian churches as ministers, helping in- 
dividuals to grow as responsible, sensi- 
tive and creative souls. 


Short Takes 
INSTALLATIONS: The Reverend Dil- 


worth Lupton as minister of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church at Waltham, 
Mass., on November 24th. Within 
three weeks after his installation, over 
‘twenty new members joined the 
church. . . . The Reverend Robert A. 
Schade in East Lexington Follen Com- 
munity Church (Mass.). ... Arthur 
Robert Graham, former Army chaplain, 
as minister of the First Unitarian Con- 


_gregational Church of Yonkers  suc- 


ceeding the Reverend Hilary G. Richard- 
son who retired in August after serving 
thirty years. . . . The Reverend Robert 
Killam as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland. . . . The Reverend 
Ernest H. Sommerfeld as minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 
. .. The Reverend I. J. Domas as minis- 
ter of the Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Atlanta, Sept. Ist. ... Rev. John K. Ham- 
mon in the Unitarian Church at Kings- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 9. 

YR YMOFYNNYDD: The Welsh Uni- 
tarian monthly magazine, by name Yr 
Ymofynnydd (it’s easy when you get 
used to it), has reached its hundredth 


anniversary. 


Picture Credits 
We are indebted to the following for 


pictures: page 28,.Lafayette Ltd.; page” 


30, the British Broadcasting Company; 


page 31, an “Illustrated” copyright — 
photograph. The cover illustration is — 


from Old Cheshire Churches. A Survey 


} 


of their History, Fabric and Furniture, — 


with Records of the Older Monuments by 
published by 


Raymond Richards and 
Batsford. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
With an Account of Its Origin and History 
and Additional Biographical Material 

Edited by: Robert Dale Richardson, Subject: biography, 

an account of the origin and history of Lincoln’s own hand- 

written sheets of his autobiography. Size: 8% x 12%. No. 


of pp: 45. Illustrations: five, including three pages repro- 
duced in Lincoln’s handwriting. Price: $1.50. Date of 
Publication: Dec. 29. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled by: Charles R. Joy. Subject: selections from the 
writings of the philosopher - theologian - musician - humani- 
tarian. Edition: Presentation Edition. Size: 6% x 9%. 
No. of pp: 323. Price: $5. Date of Publication: Oct. 30. 


AND LET US REASON TOGETHER—A 
Meditation for Each Day in the Year From 
the works of The Rev. George A. Gordon. 


Compiled by: Elise D. Gordon. Subject: Daily meditations. 


Size: 64%x9%. No. of pp: 381. Price: $3. Date of 
Publication: Dec. 15. 
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ANOTHER STORY, PLEASE! 


Author: Vivian Pomeroy. Subject: children’s stories—ages 
6-9. Size: 54%x10%. No. of pp: 101. Illustrations: 15 
drawings. Price: $1.75. Date of Publication: Nov. “ie 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET 
Authors: Reginald D. Manwell and Sophia Lyon Fahs. 


Subject: Stories of religious leaders in history. Series: 
Beacon Educational Series. Size: 6% x94. No. of pp: 
258. Illustrations: 27 full-pages. Price: $2.50. Date of 
Publication: Feb. 15. 
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OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN WOODCUT. 
Text from the King James Version of the 
Bible. Illustrated with Reproductions from 
the Works of Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 

- tury Artists 

Compiled by: Helen Slocum Estabrook. Subject: Religious; 

Bible stories illustrated with 15th and 16th Century Wood- 

cuts. Size 9x12%. No. of pp: 158. Illustrations: Pro- 

fusely illustrated with woodcuts. Price: $7.50. Date of 

Publication: Nov. 10. 
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A Year of Beacon Press Books 


TITLES PUBLISHED IN 1947 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY 


Authors: Professors Wieman, Murphy, Williams, Hudson, 
Otto, Pratt, Sellars. Subject: Liberal answers to critics; 
chapters by seven men of philosophy. Size: 5x8. No. of 
pp: 177. Retail Price: $2. Date of Publication: Aug. 15. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS -IN 
WOODCUT. Text from the King James 
Version of the Bible. Illustrated with 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Woodcuts. 


Compiled by: Susan Nichols Pulsifer. Subject: Religious; 
Bible stories illustrated with 15th and 16th Century wood- 
cuts. Size; 9x12%. No. of pp: 158. Illustrations: 
Profusely illustrated with woodcuts. Price: $7.50. Date of 
Publication: Nov. 10. 


THEODORE PARKER: YANKEE CRUSADER 


Author: Henry Steele Commager. Subject: biography. 
Edition: Second. Size: 8% x5%4. No. of pp: 339. Illustra- 
tions: 24 pp. Price: $3. Date of Publication: Dec. 1. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, CHAMPION OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM; ADVOCATE OF 
CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

Author: Henry Wilder Foote. Subject: An inquiry into the 

Religion of the Third President. Size: 6% x9. No. of pp: 

70. Illustrations: one. Price: $1.25. Date of Publication: 

Oct. 27. 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM: I 


Edited by: The Beacon Press. Subject: 17 contributions in 
the field of religious liberalism. Series: No. I of an annual 
series. No. of vols: one. Size: 4%4x7%%. No. of pp: 220. 


Illustrations: none. Binding: cloth. Retail Price: $2. Date 
of Publication: Feb. 20. 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF WHITEHEAD 


Compiled by: A. H. Johnson, 
of the internationally famous scholar. 
Size 7x 10%. No. of pp: 102. Illustrations: none. 


Subject: Philosophy—the wit 
No. of vols: one. 


Bind- 


ing: cloth, Retail Price: $2.50. Date of Publication: Oct. 8. 
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2A CLOISTER MODEL 


Ke Sure to Hear the Connsonata Before Buying an Organ 


Standard A.G. 0. Pedal Board. Full range 


Music of unimaginable beauty and» grandeur, of unparalleled Tbe t0 teal 16 fete Cae ae 


S 
richness and clarity, is created by purely electronic means in the 


san. Only by playing 


5 


CoNNSONATA, America’s finest electronic or 


g 

or listening to this epoch making instrument can anyone realize its 

full possibilities and obtain a true conception of its unique musi- 
cal performance. Although it occupies only a few cubic feet of space 
and can be easily and quickly installed in any church without struc- 


tural changes, it is ideal for the small chapel or will fill the great- SedarateBoireglinPidele 
A : : 5 Ae ae k Sor Great and Swell man- 
est auditorium with glorious, soul satisfying organ music. It costs pal lereathy en banceuthe 
; ; h ser k : MEAT Pen. } musical performance. 

only a fraction of the price of a pipe organ of. comparable musi- 


cal resources and can be delivered promptly, without delay. 
No moving mechanical 
barts... only the electrons 
move! Maintenance an 
operating costs are low. 


Church organ committees and organists are cordially invited 
and urged to investigate CONNSONATA...to see it, hear it and 


play it... at no obligation. Write now for illustrated, descriptive +a 


literature, and name of the nearest dealer. CONNSONATA, Divi- DON’T CONFUSE THE CONNSONATA 
sion of C. G. Conn Ltd., Department. 111, Elkhart, Indiana. WITH OTHER ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


Unlike other electric or electronic organs, the CONN- 

SONATA creates each individual tone by a patented 
use of the vacuum tube, the most prolific source of mu- 
sical tones known to modern science and the secret of 


CONNSONATA’S gorgeous tone qualities. 


Wh 
DIVISION OF C.G.CONN LTO. i) 
pity 


ELKHART -INDIANA e@ 


The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research Lab- 
oratories of C. G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists in musical tone. 


